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MONG the 211 volumes of supplementary reading 
A for elementary schools, published by the Ameri- 
can Book Company, are 64 books which meet the 
demand for good, wholesome supplementary reading 
for the first three years in school. 

They are varied in character, fresh in matter, fas- 
cinating in style,and attractive in illustration. Our 
illustrated pamphlet, No. 650, describes these books 
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BOYVILLE. 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
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A NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READER 


KING ARTHUR STORIES FROM MALORY 


Done from the Text of Malory’s *‘Morte Darthur.’’ 
By LILLIAN O. STEVENS and EDWARD PF. ALLEN 


Lilustrated with scenes from EDWIN A. ABBEY’S CELEBRATED MURAL PAINTINGS 0n ‘‘The Quest of 
the Holy Grail’ in the Boston Public L ers. and other full page illustrations. 


Why “KING ARTHUR STORIES FROM MALORY * Should be Read by All Seventh and Eighth Grade Pupils 


In the knightly characters of the book, many of the highest ideals of life and conduct are presented to children with pewerful effect. 
These stories have been the inspiration fur much of our noblest art and literature. The child who is given the opportunity of read- 
ing this book will be ready to appreciate and enjoy Lowell’s “Vision of Sir Launfal,’ 
impossible without acquaintance with Malory’s stories. 
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THREE NOTABLE OPINIONS OF 


FRYE’S GEOGRAPHIES 


“The best geographies used in the Ameri- 
can schools or in any other schools.” 
Charlés W. Eliot, President of Harvard University. 


“T have seen no treatise so attractive and 
so well fitted to interest and instruct stu- 
dents of all ages.” 

James Geike, F. R.S., University of Edinburgh, Scotland. 


“My judgment places Frye's seriesfar ahead 
of the others for general class-room use.” 
L. H. Jones, President of the Michigan State Normal School - 


THREE GOOD REASONS FOR USING 
THE SMITH ARITHMETICS 


First—The pupil is allured by the Ease and 
Interest of the instruction. 


Second —The material and arrangement are 
pedagogically sound ;—the Best of the 
old and the Best of the new. 


= 


Third—The enthusiasm they have evoked 
proves that they have Stood The Test. 


GINN & CO., em = Publishers 


29 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Art Education for High Schools 
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fully illustrated in Color and in Black and White. 
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The series is based on the indispensable natural 
movement, securing rapidity, ease, and legibility. 

Adjustable copyslips furnish twice the usual 
amount of copy material. 


Clear and detailed directions are given for the 
teacher of each grade. 


Each book is arranged for a year’s work. 
There are many original and valuable features. 
The copies form a consecutive series. 


They are selected for their educational value and 
intrinsic interest. 


The letters are clear and well proportioned. 

The series is pedagogically unequalled. It is the 
outgrowth of practical experience, and has been 
remarkably successful. 

Sebenty-five cities and towns in New Eng- 
land alone have adopted the Whitehouse 
Copy Books during the past six months. 


For information and strong testimonials, address 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


Saran Louise Arnotp: Our chief concern 
should be to keep ourselves sensitive to the de- 
mand of the individual. 

Epwarp Everetr Have: We are all in the same 
boat, both animals and men. You cannot ‘pro- 
mote kindness to one without benefiting the other. 

SUPERINTENDENT J. A. Wurrerorp, St. Josepl:, 
Mo.: Every dollar spent in making the school more 
attractive and teaching more efficient is doubly re- 
paid in the life and well being of the community. 

SUPERINTENDENT Atchison, Kansas: 
The children in the high school are of that age 
when they rebel against authority, whether at 
home or at school. They need to be understood, 
not antagonized. 

SUPERINTENDENT C, J. Baxrer, Trenton, N. J.: 
Many residents of rural communities have become 
acutely sensil le of the fact that the rural school is 
not affording tl.eir children the educational adva 1- 
tages which they have a right to demand and 
which progress in other lines makes necessary. 


Cyrus Grove, Freeport, Ill., County Superintend- 
ent: Boys and girls should be caused to memorize 
and review regularly a liberal portion of the 
world’s best literature. The moral influence of 
this cannot be overestimated. This course will 
militate toward purifying taste, elevating character, 
and making possible nobler aims and more gener- 
ous purposes. If we do this “worth while work” 
in a way that pupils see we are genuinely interested 
they will take hold of it and surprise any teacher 
by the results of their achievement. 

SUPERINTENDENT F. A. Adams, Mass.: 
From year to year we are placing a higher standard 
for our teachers to reach. Those who apply for 
positions we expect to be of more than ordinary 
ability, of liberal education, and professional train- 
ing, of good common sense, of sound body as well 
as mind, and with a big heart in the right place. The 
people have a right to demand teachers of this type, 
but with the right exists a duty on the part of this 
and every community to furnish its teachers with 
facilities and encouragement for good work. Good 
clothes, good food, good home surroundings, good 
social position, a state of mind made peaceful by 
being able to save a little, these are essential to 
profitable work, and these are secured by money. 
There is a material as well as a professional side to 
a teacher’s life, and this wage phase has much to 
do with the spirit of the teacher, and as is her 
spirit, so becomes the spirit of her school. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT OF HARVARD. 
Editorial:] 

At seventy-five years of age, Charles W. Eliot, 
LL. D., resigns, to retire from the presidency of 
Harvard University in May, at the close of his forti- 
eth year in the presidency. 

Notwithstanding his advanced years, the an- 
nouncement was almost as great a surprise as it 
would have been at any time in the forty years. 

Physically and mentally, in spirit and in vigor, he 
is, to all intents and purposes, as ready for servize 
as he ever was, and his hand was on the lever 
with as firm a hold as ever. 

In no wise, voiced or suppressed, was there im- 
patience or irritability, but loyalty, genuine ant 
ardent, was in every classroom, in every faculty 
meeting, in every fraternity. Nothing was ever 
more voluntary than this resignation, and no ex- 
pression of regret was ever more spontaneous. 

At the age of thirty-five, as the youngest univer- 
sity president of his time, Charles W. Eliot was 
elected to preside over the destinies of the leading 
university of the New World. For forty years he 
has held that position, and from the first he was the 
foremost collegiate leader of the country. He 
was selected because he was a man of ideas, and in 
all these years he has been pre-eminently the edu- 
cator with initiative. 

Since that May-day election in 1868 there have 
been thousands of college and university presidents 
elected in this broad land, with tens of thousands 
of professors, and mighty universities have been 
established with fabulous wealth at their disposal, 
and yet on no day, in the nearly fifteen thousand, has 
any scholar challenged his classical or scientific 
equipment for any discussion of university prob- 
lems that he has criticised or championed, no presi- 
dent has seriously claimed to be in his class, no 
university has questioned the leadership of Hat- 
vard. Never was the man or the university more 
serenely enthroned than when he. startled the 
world by resigning the presidency of Harvard on 
the day that the nation elected the Presidential suc- 
cessor of the brilliant son of Harvard. 

A university administration signifies much to 
the students, alumni, and the public, but its_ chiet 
interest is with the parents. When a home sends 
forth its son or daughter in the character-forming 
years and trusts him to the complex conditions of 
life for four years, where the atmosphere and spirit 
will heighten the influence of the home for seven- 
teen years or blight it, the parents are placing their 
choicest treasure in the keeping of forces that have 
been developed by the administration. 

Since our home has placed three students in the 
intellectual, social, and character-forming influ- 
ences of the most characteristic educational institu- 
tion of the land, where they have had the noble ad- 
vantage of the leadership of President Eliot, we 
feel, as few can, the significance of his retirement. 
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IT CAN BE MADE TO PAY. 


BY JACQUES 


What has been termed the “emasculation” of the 
public school systems of the various states has not 
resulted wholly from a desire to obtain teachers 
who are willing to accept low salaries. A young 
man of ability, who has entered the schoolroom 


_uncertain whether the work shall be a stepping- 


stone to a profession or a permanent employment, 
is pretty apt to learn several things of importance 
to himself. One is that, in other fields, young fel- 
lows, inferior in educational equipment, are draw- 
ing larger salaries, or else see in the immediate 
future prospects that the schoolroom does not offet. 
Another is the fact that, no matter how much he 
may be respected personally, his work is most cer- 
tainly looked down upon, even by his employers ; 
he is not regarded as being on the same plane as 
the physician, the lawyer, the engineer, or the 
clergyman, nor is he in the same class with the 
commercial craft. 

To an independent young fellow such a condition 
is galling. Perhaps he remains at his work until 
he “gets fired,” but most likely he throws up the 
job that sooner or later will throw him down. In 
the last ten or twelve years I have followed with 
interest the careers of a score or more of young 
men, some of whom I have had the pleasure to 
force out of the schoolroom into business life. 
One started as a traveling salesman, and is now a 
junior partner in the business. One is the West- 
ern manager of a publishing house. One is an en- 
gineer, and a former member of the board of edu- 
cation that dismissed him is an employee. With 
a single exception, all these youngsters are doing 
far better than they could hope for in the school- 
room, and each has a bright future. 

The great state of New York is paying per 
scholar as much as any other state in the union, 
and a lump sum of over fifty millions of dollars per 
year for school support—a sum nearly twice as 
large as is appropriated in Pennsylvania. But the 
Empire state, paying more than any other for the 
training and education of her teachers, does not 
seem to have even thought of the problem of how 
to keep the teacher in the work of teaching. The 
average duration of the teacher in school work is 
scarcely more than three years. In the smaller 
villages the loss of one-third the teaching force at 
the end of each year is not uncommon. In rural 
schools a new teacher every school year is the rule 
rather than the exception. 

A few years ago, in one large village of New 
York, the janitor’s salary exceeded that of the prin- 
cipal by $300, the salaries being respectively $1,500 
and $1,200. The janitor received no orders what- 
ever from the principal, and was not under his 
control in any way. On the other hand, the 
janitor’s control over the building and grounds 
was absolute. To principal and teachers had been 
extended a great courtesy: the janitor was not 
permitted to interfere with classroom work. In 


W. REDWAY. 


several of the larger cities a woman teacher who 
marries forfeits her position by that act. The 
reason usually given is that household cares divide 
her attention so that she cannot attend properly 
to school duties. But why household cares divide 
the attention to the extent of unfitting a woman 
and not a man is hardly plain. 

In many localities a university or a college di- 
ploma is a sine qua non in obtaining a principal- 
ship. I much doubt if a greater blunder could be 
made than to insist rigidly upon a regulation of 
this sort. The very foremost qualification for a 
principalship ought to be manhood; and the sec- 
ond, wisdom. With these two qualifications as 
equipments, a very little scholarship goes a long 
way. That bluff old war horse, Principal Ripley 
of Boston, known and respected all over the 
United States as a maker of character, would not 
be eligible to a principalship in the greater part of 
New York state. Professor Oscar Lovell Triggs 
would be eligible, so would any young graduate 
with neither experience nor world-wisdom. The 
field from which candidates for the principalship 
are chosen ought to be as broad as humanity itself; 
instead, there has been a tendency to narrow it 
until the best material for the work turns away and 
refuses to enter a calling which offers no future. 

For the emasculation of the schools the men 
teachers themselves are partly to blame; for the 
conditions which make the calling unattractive, 
they are chiefly to blame. If a teacher, man or 
woman, is not a part and parcel of the best society 
in the place, the reason therefor is obvious: he or 
she is not fit for it. The social plane adjusts itself; 
moreover, parents have no good reason to place 
their children under the instruction and influence 
of a teacher unfit socially to mingle with them- 
selves. Still more, a teacher cannot command the 
respect of a community unless he is possessed of 
a wholesome respect for himself. And unless he 
is able to command the respect of the community, 
his own sense of the fitness of things should com- 
pel him to get out at once. Dr. G. Stanley Hall 
complains that even a college professor cannot 
open his mouth without being jéered and gibed by 
the newspapers. Except in a few non-sporadic in- 
stances, the complaint is not true; but assuming 
that it is true, it merely emphasizes the fact that 
the college instructor who is jeered by reputable 
newspapers is an ass whose knowledge has not 
given him wisdom. 

It is commonly alleged that low salaries keep 
young men out of educational work. This is not 
true. Beginners in teaching are paid too liberally 
—far more than their services are worth. The 
salary of a beginner in schoolroom work is mate- 
rially greater than that of a beginner in a bank, or 
wholesale house, or a law office; a graduate as- 
sistant to a physician not infrequently pays for the 
privilege of entering the employ of an established 
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practitioner. Moreover, many of the beginners in 
school work enter it for no other- purpose than to 
earn a few dollars pin money, wherewith to start 
in some other enterprise. Any system that fails to 
bar these out is defective. 

But as conditions are at present—that is, the 
very uncertain tenure of office, an enforced idle- 
ness, the expense of hunting another position, and 
the cost of moving from one place to another— 
teachers of proved value are not paid nearly 
enough. In the city of Mount Vernon, where I 
have the honor to be a member of the board of 
education, the salaries of grade teachers are much 
above the average paid elsewhere in the state; yet 
they are less per month than the wages of car- 
penters, brick-layers, painters, or machinists. 

Teachers themselves are apt to declare their 
work harder than that of professional workers. 
This is far from the truth. Their hours of actual 
duty are about thirty-five a week against about 
fifty-four in the ranks of skilled labor. The doc- 
tor, the lawyer, and the engineer frequently put 
in an average of fifteen hours a day. On the 
other hand, the drag and nerve-racking put upon a 
teacher is very great. The nerve-racking which a 
sensitive and conscientious beginner suffers fre- 
quently results in physical breakdown. In other 
words, while the work is not hard, the life itself is 
very hard. The conscientious superintendent, 
principal, and grade teacher know instinctively that 
thorough instruction, impartiality in promotion, 
and rigid discipline are the first essentials in real 
education. But they also know full well that the 
average community will not stand for anything of 
the kind. As a result, many a good and useful 
teacher, too honest and manly to become a trim- 
mer, has walked to the chopping block, and then 
walked into some other employment. 

The schools of a community, as well as its local 
government, are what a majority of the community 
desire; they are also what the community de- 
serves. A superintendent or a principal who at- 
tempts to give his bailiwick better schools than 
are wanted gets his quietus just as summarily as 
one who makes the schools poorer than the com- 
munity desires. If good schools are wanted in a 
community, they will be had only when the com- 
munity makes up its mind to have them. The 
teacher, principal, or superintendent who attempts 
to convince the community against its will quickly 
finds himself in the cold. Indeed, the whole coun- 
trv is strewn with the wrecks of efforts to giye 
communities better schools than were wanted. 

The teacher’s status will be changed when he 
himself refuses to abide under present conditions. 
But the majority of teachers are woefully destitute 
of one qualification that is essential in every de- 
partment of public life—that of being a good poli- 
tician. To a superintendent this qualification is a 
sine qua non. I do not use this term in its offen- 
sive sense, but in the sense of leadership and the 
ability to swing men into line. Men like Cooley, 
Pearse, Nicholas Murray Butler, Greenwood, 
Brumbaugh, Schaeffer, and a dozen others are not 
in loco because of great scholarship and profound 
knowledge; on the contrary, they are men of only 
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moderate scholarship. Leadership, organizing 
ability, and executive ability make them what they 
are. A man or a woman whose only qualification 
for teaching is scholarship has no place in the 
schoolroom. Nevertheless, all over the country 
we certificate teachers not by taking into considera- 
tion their manly or womanly qualifications, or their 
ability as leaders of youth—pedagogs in the lit- 
eral sense of the term. If the intellectual vomit 
spucl into the examination receptaculum passes 
eighty per cent., they are certificated as competent 
teachers ; if seventy-nine per cent., they are hope- 
less. 

Any reform, therefore, must change wholly the 
present system of ascertaining the qualifications of 
teachers. As it stands, only intellectual qualifica- 
tions are considered, and the candidate is passed or 
rejected almost wholly on intellectual fitness. 

To make the business of teaching attractive, the 
method of employing and dismissing teachers must 
likewise be radically changed. Tenure of office 
must be fixed, and there must be no “circum- 
stances that have placed me at your mercy.” 
About ninety per cent. of the dismissals of princi- 
pals and superintendents are the result of personal 
pique, or of quarrels. One superintendent said to 
me: “I feel safe in my position only when I elect 
my own board.” When a teacher or superintend- 
ent is beyond the reach of the man with a hunch 
against him, when he is certain that he will not be 
bounced for doing what is manifestly right and 
prudent, a great step towards retaining first-class 
young men and women will have been made. 
Very rarely does a teacher feel safe in building a 
house in which to live. Knowing that tenure of 
position does not average more than four or five 
years, he is practically forbidden to have a home 
of his own. 

A change may also be made in the manner of 
paying salaries that would be acceptable in nearly 
every case; namely, to divide and pay the annual 
salary in twelfths. In all schools whose yearly 
term is nine months or more, this method, where 
practiced, has been greatly appreciated by teach- 
ers. The teacher returns at the end of the summer 
vacation with a month’s salary instead of an empty 
purse. 

But whatever reform in status of the teacher 
may be brought about, it must be started by the 
teachers themselves, and they must effect an 
organization in order to accomplish it. When 
John Swett, the schoolmaster of California, got 
rousing mad over the condition of the teachers in 
that state, he first organized them. And when the 
organization had been effected, the rest was easy. 
Swett and moral cowardice were strangers to each 
other. He knew that he was right, and did not 
stop to consider whether or not his board would 
dismiss him. But human nature is much the same 
the world over. Even a board of education ad- 
mires pluck and despises a trimmer. For his 
pluck ina winning fight Swett was made state 
superintendent, and held the office as long as he 
desired. 

The community as a whole is rarely hostile to a 
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teacher; the hostility is usually confined to the 
three or four who have taken offence. The rest 
are indifferent. Moreover, a great number would 
willingly become his supporters were he to ask 
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their support. A school fight is not generally de- 
sirable; but if it rouses the community to a whole- 


some sense of duty and justice, it is a mighty good 
thing. 


THANKSGIVING DAY PROCLAIMED BY THE 
PRESIDENT. 


Once again the season is at hand when, according to 
the ancient custom of our people, it becomes the duty of 
the President to appoint a day of praise and of thanks- 
giving to God. 

Year by year this nation grows in strength and 
world power. During the century and a quarter that 
has elapsed since our entry into the circle of independent 
peoples, we have grown and prospered in material 
things to a degree never known before, and not now 
known in any other country. The thirteen colonies 
which struggled along the sea coast of the Atlantic and 
were hemmed in but a few miles west of tidewater by 
the Indian-haunted wilderness, have been transformed 
into the mightiest republic which the world has ever 
seen. Its domains stretch across the continent from 
one to the other of the two greatest oceans, and it exer- 
cises dominion alike in the Arctic and tropic realms. 
The growth in wealth and population has surpassed 
even the growth in territory. Nowhere else in the 
world is the average of individual comfort and material 
well-being as high as in our fortunate land. 

For the very reason that in material well-being we 
have thus abounded we owe it to the Almighty to show 
equal progress in moral and spiritual things. With a 
nation, as with the individuals who make up a nation, 
material well-being is an indispensable foundation. But 
the foundation avails nothing by itself. That life is 
wasted and worse than wasted which is spent in piling, 
heap upon heap, those things which minister merely to 
the pleasures of the body and to the power that rests 
only on wealth. Upon material well-being as a founda- 
tion must be raised the structure of the lofty life of the 


spirit, if this nation is properly to fulfil its great mission 
and to accomplish all that we so ardently hope and de- 
sire. 

The things of the body are good; the things of the in- 
tellect better; but best of all are the things of the soul; 
for, in the nation as in the individual, in the long run, it 
is character that counts. Let us, therefore, as a people, 
set our faces resolutely against evil, and with broad 
charity, with kindliness and good will toward all men, 
but with unflinching determination to smite down wrong, 
Strive with all the strength that is given us for right- 
eousness in public and in private life. 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of 
the United States, do set apart Thursday, the 26th day 
of November next, as a day of thanksgiving and prayer, 
and on that day I recommend that the people shall cease 
from their daily work, and, in their homes, or in their 
churches, meet devoutly to thank the Almighty for the 
many and great blessings they have received in the 
past, and to pray that they may be given strength so to 
order their lives as to deserve a continuation of these 
blessings in the future. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this thirty-first day of 
October in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hun- 
dred and eight, and of the independence of the United 
States, the hundred and thirty-third. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Alvey A. Adse, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


By the President: 
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WHAT TRENTON IS DOING FOR PLAYGROUNDS. 


BY EDMUND C. HILL. 


‘On January 1, 1908, Mayor Madden surprised 
everybody by appointing a playground commission 
of three members. Common council on the same 
day confirmed the appointment. The commis- 
sioners studied the-situation and recommended 
three playgrounds, each to be located where the 
children were numerous, and each to be equipped 
as other cities equip playgrounds; $1,200 was ap- 
propriated. 

The commissioners aimed to secure the free use 
of suitable places for playgrounds. Governor 
Fort and the state house commission granted the 
use of a tract of vacant land along the river and 
back of the state house. The High School Ath- 
letic Association voluntarily offered its big athletic 
field for the months of July and August. Colonel 
Perrine promised the use of his splendid ball 
grounds on days when there were no league 
games. The Young Men’s Christian Association 
cheerfully gave the use of their field at special 
times. The park commissioners agreed to reserve 


the diamonds at Cadwalader Park for certain days. 
The American Bridge Company, on request, al- 
lowed the use of their private field and bleachers. 
Private parties like Victor Humbrecht, the Dolton 
family, and executors of the Sherman estate had 
only to be asked to permit the use of their prop- 
erties where they were suitable. The enthusiasm 
Spread, and everybody was favorable to the move- 
ment. The underlying motive was to help the 
boys and girls to have a good time in vacation, and 
incidentally to improve their health and deport- 
ment. The school commissioners and the police 
commissioners saw the benefit to be gained, and 
gave splendid assistance to the movement. The 
getting of these grounds was a good start. It 
crystallized public sentiment. People began to re- 
flect that perhaps it is cheaper to teach the young- 
sters and keep them out of mischief than to let 
them run wild and send a lot of them each year to 
the reform schools. Then the Grammar School 
Athletic League asked the co-operation of the 
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commission. Uniforms and equipments were 
wanted for eight grammar school teams. One 
hundred dollars was enough to pay the costs, but 
to children it looked like a mountain. The com- 
mission sent out requests to a few broad-minded 
people, and the cash was soon in. The teams were 
uniformed, games played according to schedule, 
and the prizes awarded in June at the end of the 
school year. Less than 200 boys took part in the 
track and field sports, but 14,000 children going to 
the Trenton schools were interested, and indirectly 
14,000 children: learned again that it pays to train 
the body. The result paid big. 

Then came the Junior. City League, an idea of 
the boys’ secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, a young man with his eyes open. He 
conceived the idea of organizing about twenty-five 
or perhaps fifty boys’ baseball clubs. He invited 
the playground commission to a conference, the 
matter was talked over, a modest little program 
mapped out to be carried out under the auspices 
of the association and the playground commission. 
A note was sent to the papers inviting boys to form 
clubs of ten and send in their names. A stupid re- 
porter, entirely without authority, put it in his 
paper that “suits would be furnished free.” The 
result was instantaneous. One hundred and 
eighty clubs sent in their names, ten boys in a club, 
1,800 boys in all, and patiently waited for suits. 
The secretary and the commission were astounded. 
The boys had the most cheerful faith, and some- 
thing had to be done, but think of 1,800 suits! 
The job was big and needed more help. Mr. Gill, 
vice-president of a big business college, and a 
hustler, was asked to take charge of the situation. 
He formed a board of twenty-five governors for 
the Boys’ League, made up of some of the richest 
men in town, the wide-awake men, the men who 
make the town “go,” At the first meeting every 
man was there, and the idea of quitting was not 
discussed—not even mentioned. That isn’t the 
way of practical men. It was a case for money 
and organization. The money perhaps should 
have been considered first, but it was taken for 
granted that it would be raised even if the govern- 
ors footed the bills themselves. The only question 
was how to do the job right. It settled down to 
buying 1,500 gray cotton uniforms, each uniform 
consisting of a gray blouse with club initials and a 
gray cap. Another board was made up of younger 
men to umpire the games, and this summer has 
seen lots of prosperous Trenton men having the 
time of their lives umpiring games for the boys. 
Two men of ability and tact, and with a knack of 
organization, were employed to supervise the work 
and give all their time to it for three months. 
They divided the city into districts. They split up 
the boys into classes of midgets, twelve to fourteen 
years of age; intermediates, fourteen to sixteen 
vears; and juniors, sixteen to eighteen years, and 
classified the teams. The work was handled well. 

Just before this time the playground commission 
had secured from the water commissioners the use 
of an old city reservoir to be used as a playground. 
The reservoir had been idle for nine years, and was 
awreck. The outside retaining walls were broken, 
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the interior walls between the various basias were 
damaged, pipes had been choked up, and the basins 
were like swamps. The weeds, and bushes, and 
trees of nine years’ growth added to the desolation, 
It was soon decided to turn it into a stadium, and 
the commissioners got busy. Surveyors were set 
to work, maps made, elevations taken, and the 
Olmsteds of Boston, the best landscape people in 
America, were sent for. The result is magnificent, 
and the stadium is to-day one of the most pictur- 
esque and attractive playgrounds in America. All 
playground people ought to see it. The broad, 
smooth fdotpaths around the top and the grassy 
slopes are the finest possible viewpoints for spec- 
tators, and the four big basins are reserved for the 
youngsters to play in. One big basin, 600 feet 
long by 300 feet wide, is set apart for the boys. It 
contains a baseball diamond, a cinder path for 
track events, poles for vaulting, swings for little 
chaps, spaces for quoits, playground ball, and all 
sorts of boys’ sports. Another basin, 400 feet by 
100 feet, is reserved for girls, and is fitted with 
swings, a May-pole, a sliding board, sand-pits, and 
tennis court. For the sake of beauty six great 
white columns have been placed in the girls’ sec- 
tion. There are two other basins, each 100 feet 
by seventy-five feet in size, lined and paved with 
bricks. One of these has been transformed into a 
swimming pool, and it isa dandy. The other is to 
be made into a shallow wading pool for little folks. 
On the lawn in front of the stadium and facing the 
street is a tennis court, and a lot of see-saws for the 
littlest folks. 

The stadium was opened with a flag-raising. 
The flag was presented by the Grand Army of the 
Republic. The date was also the opening of the 
Junior Baseball League, and the program ar- 
rangements were interlaced. There was a parade 
of 1,500 uniformed baseball boys. How the little 
chaps did strut, and put on airs, and shout, the hap- 
piest youngsters that day in America! At the 
head of the parade was a full regimental band of 
thirty-two men, and the escort of honor included 
the mayor and common council, and all the city 
officials, the congressman of the district, the state 
senator, the president of the chamber of commerce, 
and a couple of hundred solid citizens, wearing on 
their coats little silk badges, “We’re Boys Yet.” 

As the parade swept from the city hall to the 
stadium over the clean and well-kept asphaltum 
streets, there was not a man or woman in town 
who grudged the cost and trouble. At the sta- 
dium, which is big enough to accommodate 20,000 
spectators without interfering with the play of the 
children, there was a mighty host to see the flag- 
raising. The members of the Contemporary Club, 
the great literary and social club of Trenton ladies, 
were “special guests,” as they had made the first 
contribution to the stadium. 

Well, the season is over and the youngsters go- 
ing back to school. It is time to sum up results. 
The stadium is a success. In seventy-nine days 
that it was under supervision of the physical direc- 
tor and assistants, appointed by the commission, 
there were 73,000 visitors, by actual count. The 
swimming pool sometimes accommodated 400 boys 
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in a single day. The children enjoyed it, their de- 
portment improved wonderfully, and the results 
were worth the trouble. The stadium season 
ended with a tournament in the last week of 
August. The Junior Baseball League played off 
their regular games, then the semi-finals, and lastly 
the finals, making some 500 games in all. 

The interest was keen all the season, especially 
with the midgets. Prizes contributed by merchants 
were awarded to the winners. 

Of the $1,200, $400 was spent for baseball uni- 
forms, $400 for instructors, and $400 upon the sta- 
dium. The total expense of the season amounted 
to about $4,000. The deficit was m&de up by 
private subscriptions, by the sale of buttons during 
a “Button Week,” and by the profit of an athletic 
meet on September 5 at the fair grounds, which 
most of the Olympic team, just back from London, 
attended and took part in. This meet was at- 
tended by 8,000 spectators, and cleared about 
$1,000. The summer of 1908 has witnessed a 
happy and successful experiment in Trenton, and 
it is still an open question whether the children or 
the grown people got the most fun out of it. 

+ 
THE DUOMO IN MILAN. 
BY JAMES D. KIRKPATRICK. 


' Duke Gian Galeazzo Visconti saw his capital 
outclassed in its churches by other cities of Italy, 
so he decreed that Milan, also, should have a great 
cathedral. The decree had to be carried out by his 
people, for he was too niggardly to contribute a 
florin; his wife helped to the extent of three rings. 
He compelled the people to pay for not only the 
work, but the quarries of Monte Candido, from 
which the marble came. The latter they had to 
buy of the Visconti family. One year he even 
seized the contribution gathered by the Commune 
of Milan toward the building. When he died of 
the plague in 1402, his sons carried on their father’s 
extortionate policy. Neither father nor sons had 
any fixed idea of just how they wanted the cathe- 
dral to look. One architect after another was 
summoned and dismissed, several of them coming 
even from France and Germany. After several 
plans had been grafted upon the first, the builders 
came to the problem of putting on a massive lan- 
tern that should surmount and lend dignity to the 
whole. They feared it would crush its supports. 
One architect suggested building it of pumice to 
make it light. The duke had no confidence in the 
Italian engineers. He sent a messenger with a 
letter to the magistrates of Strasburg begging 
them to lend him the master who had built the 
Strasburg cathedral, and save Milan the disgrace 
‘of seeing its dome collapse. He got no aid from 
thence that he was satisfied with, but after four 
more architects had attempted the lantern, it was 
at last finished in 1500, 114 years after the church 
was commenced. The spire, surmounted by a 
statue of the virgin, rising 130 feet above the drum, 
was not added until 1774; in fact, until Napoleon 
contributed a large sum of money for its comple- 
‘tion, the whole edifice presented a bare and barn- 
like appearance. 
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Though 2,000 statues have been added, sur- 
mounting a wilderness of pinnacles and flying but- 
tresses, the awkward proportions of the edifice are 
ill concealed. I visited the cathedral one bright 
day in summer under the guidance of the Bureau 


of University Travel of Boston. Our party lingered 
about under the lofty arches of the west nave, while 
the music of the organ swelled through the great 
aisles. The brilliant Italian sunlight streamed 
through the immense windows of the apse in colors 
so intense that the particles floating in the air 
gleamed with the colors in the windows. The un- 
usually high columns, though they dwarf the 
clerestory, lend a sense of majestic height to the 
nave that stirred us that day as we listened to the 
solemn chanting of the mass. 

We climbed out upon the vast roof where chil- 
dren were playing hide-and-seek about the angles 
of the flying buttresses and pinnacles, while a 
throng of graven images looked down on them 
from above. 

It is astonishing what a vast deal of labor was 
put forth on small ornaments where few but sailors 
could ever climb to enjoy them. It is pathetic, 
too, considering the labor of.the people who paid 
for these lofty traceries that they never would see. 
When one climbs into the lantern of the spire and 
looks down into all this hidden beauty, he feels that 
its only justification is that, as the Mohammedans 
say, “God sees everywhere.” 

From this lantern, nearly 350 feet above the 
ground, one sees the rich, green fields of Lom- 
bardy stretching far away in all directions. The 
city that spreads below is without the ubiquitous 
beggary that so mars the rest of Italy for Ameri- 
cans. Its streets are spacious and well cared for; 
its people thriving and self-respecting, 

When one climbs down out of the spire, winds 
down to the ground, and, standing in the square 
in front of the cathedral, looks back at the great 
pile, the effect on his imagination is extraordinary. 
The cathedral stands a mountain of transparent 
marble, splendid in the light of day, magic in the 
sheen of the moon, and covered with a profusion 
of sculpture that well-nigh conceals the essential 
defects of its style. It is a great shining monu- 
ment to the splendor and avarice of the Visconti. 


> > 


What, doubt the Master Workman’s hand 
Because my fieshly ills increase? 

No; for there still remains one chance 
That I am not His masterpiece. 


—Frederic Ridgely Torrence, in “The House of a Hun- 


dred Lights.” 
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MILTON’S MOODS. 
BY HARRIET R. PEASE. 


The worthy novel, with its complex plot skil- 
fully developed, furnishes many a character study 
to maturing youth, and is invaluable as a lesson in 
life, as well as in style of composition, Yet for 
practical purposes of observation and writing, are 
not such descriptions of common country scenes, 
such keen analyses of individual minds and moods 
as are found in Milton’s simple, graceful lyrics, 
“L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso,” of as much value? 

When an essay is required, the average academy 
student too often undertakes some subject above 
his comprehension, becomes discouraged by 
failure, and declares his hatred of writing compo- 
sitions. But show him that master minds oft- 
times take the simple themes of everyday life, 
telling naturally what they see and feel, and he will 
attempt the same and actually find pleasure in the 
effort. 

A single reading of these classics will seldom 
convey to the pupil their fullness of beauty. I 
have been surprised to see how slow even those 
born in the country are to catch the spirit of one 
who lives near to Nature’s heart. How few have 
ever known. of half the beauty and joyance amid 
which they live! 

Milton found delight in the beauty surrounding 
him at Horton, and enriched “plain living” by 
“high thinking,” as noble souls always do. What 
vivid conceptions are conveyed by his personifica- 
tions of the moods that vary the experience of 
man! “L’Allegro”—man in his cheerful humor— 
banishes all melancholy. His boon companion is 
“heart-easing Mirth,” not the “vain, deluding joys” 
which “Il Penseroso” condemns, but a lovely god- 
dess, born of the South Wind and the Morning, 
true child of Nature like “L’Allegro” himself. 
How clear the outlined portraits of her attending 
company—Jollity, Sport, Laughter, and Liberty! 

The joys of the cheerful man begin at daybreak. 
The first twitter of the lark comes to his ear as 
heavenly music. At the vine-wreathed window 
gladness greets him as he looks upon the happy 
family of farmyard fowls, or, on a frosty morning, 
hears in the distance the sound of hounds and 
hunters’ horn. Not he the sluggard to turn over 
and nap again. He is off to the hillside, to hail the 
glorious sun rising in royal majesty attended by his 
train of liveried clouds. 

As from this vantage point of view “L’Allegro” 
turns his eyes again to the earth, he finds 


the busy round of toil begun. Sights and 
sounds blend in harmony; the ploughman 
whistles on his way; the milkmaid sings 
merrily; and under the wild hawthorn the 


shepherd counts his flock. The eye delights, 
also, in the mountains, the cultivated farms, 
with their modest cottages, the daisy-dotted 
meadows, the brooks and rivers, and picturesque 
Windsor Castle far away, half hid among the trees. 
The farm hand and the housemaid are invested 
with poetic grace. With them he joins in holiday 
dance and story-telling on the shady lawn. 

But his diversions are more varied than theirs, 
and when their day is done, “L’Allegro” turns to 
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his books and reads of cities and tournaments, or 
is entertained by the comedies of Jonson; and 
“sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child.” Chief 
among the delights of the happy man is music, 
“soft Lydian airs” “of linkéd sweetness long 
drawn out,” which, sung by sympathetic voice, en- 
trance him with the mysteries of harmony, and 
drive far hence all “eating cares.” 

But not all life is so care-free and mirthful. At 
another time Milton finds himself meditative and 
desiring solitude. Then, as “Il Penseroso,” he 
seeks the society of that 

“Pensive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, steadfast, and demure,” 

whose “looks commercing with the skies” attract 
him. Call her Melancholy if you will, but do not 
forget the accompanying adjective, “divinest 
Melancholy.” No morbid gloom “of Cerberus 
and blackest midnight born” is she. Like Moses 
of old, after his sojourn on the Mount of God, she 
veils her face because its brightness would blind 
us. Daughter of Leisure and Retirement, her 
friends are Peace, Quiet, Contemplation, and 
Silence. Led by the even song of her bird, the 
nightingale, “Il Penseroso” wanders thoughtfully 
under the full moon and fleecy clouds, listening to 
the curfew calling across the waters. Indoors, the 
flicker of the fire-on the hearth is congenial to his 
contemplative fancy; or, at another time, he will 
spend the night in profound study of philosophy or 
tragedy. Homer and Chaucer, bards that draw on 
the imagination, are his favorites. 

Daylight comes. A gray morning ushered in by 
“minute drops from off the eaves” best suits the 
meditative man. To escape the intrusive sun he 
seeks the twilight of groves, and by some brook- 
side is lulled to slumber by the honey bee singing 
among the flowers, and wakened gently by the 
sweet melodies of some invisible presence. 

Music has special charms for the man of 
thoughtful temper. In vast cathedrals of lofty 
architecture and fitting adornment, the thrilling 
organ and tuneful choir 


“Dissolve him into ecstacies, 
And bring all heaven before his eyes.” 

This poem has a part that finds no parallel in 
“L’Allegro.” The care-free youth cherishes no 
thought of age and weakness; the meditative man 
looks forward with glad anticipation to the time 
when ripe experience may “attain to something 
like prophetic strain.” 

The perfect personation of the two moods; the 
well-drawn contrasts that constitute the corre- 
spondence between the two poems; the richness 
of classic lore, that brightens but does not burden 
the descriptions; the carefully-chosen epithets; 
the delicate beauty of rhyme and rhythm, attract- 
ing to itself no attention; the high tributes to 
music; the reverent spirit that dignifies the com- 
monplace in work, study, and recreation—all these 
furnish excellent material for oral and written dis- 
cussions. 

The teacher’s part is not well done unless at 
least some one in the class voluntarily lays up one 
whole poem, and the majority have well chosen se- 
lections from both, safely treasured on the shelves 
of memory. 
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FINE TERMINALS, NO SIDETRACK 
BY DEAN DAVENPORT, 
Of the Illinois College of Agriculture. 

The gréatest trouble with our educational sys- 
tem to-day is that it is laid out too much on the 
plan of a trunk line without side switches or way 
stations, but with splendid terminal facilities; so 
that we send the educational trains thundering 
over the country quite oblivious of the popula- 
tion except to take on passengers, and these we 
take on much as the fast train takes mail hooks 
from the bag. We do our utmost to keep them 
aboard to the end, and those who leave us are 
fitted for no special calling, and drop out for no 
special purpose, but roll off like chunks of coal by 
the wayside. . . . I would reconstruct the policy 
of the system by making all trains local, both t9 
take on and leave off passengers, and I would pay 
as much attention to the sidings, and the depots, 
and their surroundings at the way stations, to the 
end that those who do not complete the journey 
may find congenial suroundings and useful em- 
ployment in some calling along the line. This is 
education for efficiency, whether it ever earns an 
academic degree or not.—‘‘Education for Effi- 
ciency.” 


<e 


PENMANSHIP. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT GEORGE E. GAY, 
Haverhill, Mass. 


Penmanship is a purely formal art, and should 
always be taught with reference to its use in the 
written expression of thought. Its excellence de- 
pends primarily upon its legibility ; secondly, it de- 
pends upon the ease with which it is used. 

In the lower grades a definite form for each lei- 
ter should be taught, and in all grades pupils should 
be encouraged to use the same form in all their 
school exercises. It is desirable that a pupil 
should always make his capital letters in the same 
way, should not have two ways of making r’s and 
t’s, and should not acquire any peculiarities in the 
forms of letters which will interfere with legibility 
or rapidity. On the other hand, it is of no conse- 
quence whether he begins the first letter of a 
word on the line or above the line; a slight shad- 
ing of down strokes does no harm; and the propor- 
tionate height of loop letters is largely a matter of 
taste. 

Special exercises in penmanship should be given 
regularly. They should have one or both of two 
distinct purposes,—to secure better form, or 
greater speed. Lessons for form should be brief 
and should be devoted to some one point,—the 
spacing of letters, the form of some letter, the 
height of loop letters, the parallelism of down 
strokes, etc. These special lessons should imme- 
diately precede a regular written exercise, in 
which the pupils are cautioned to apply what they 
have just learned. Exercises for speed should 
never be allowed to injure legibility. Pupils may 
occasionally see how many times in one or several 
minutes they can write a given word or sentence, 
while making every letter and word correctly ; they 
may thus compete with themselves, or with one 
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another. Lessons for freedom of movement, the 
“exercises” on the covers of copy books, have 
value in the upper grades, Teachers cannot ex- 
pect to secure free “muscular” movement from pu- 
pils unless they themselves write with this kind of 
movement. Exercise paper is better than copy 
books for all special lessons ini penmanship. It 
is almost impossible to write with any degree of 
freedom in definitely prescribed spaces. 

Interest in good writing cannot be secured as 
easily as interest in arithmetic or history; except 
as one takes pride in beauty and excellence of fori 
and movement little direct interest is aroused Ly 
the subject. Teachers must rely largely, therefore, 
upon secondary interest, upon appeals to pride, and 
to the love of approval and praise. The public ex- 
hibition of papers, the sending of papers to princi- 
pals and parents, and the other usual devices for 
encouraging a pupil to do his best are useful for 
this purpose. 

Neither teacher nor pupil in elementary schools 
should think of penmanship as a distinct branch of 
instruction. It is incidental to written language, 
like spelling, and important for the same reason 
that correct pronunciation and inflection are impor- 
tant in reading. 

The greatest single influence in securing good 
penmanship in the classroom is the example of the 
teacher. If all the writing which she puts upon the 
blackboard is worthy of imitation there will be 
little need of further instruction in this subject. 


THE INDIVIDUAL. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT C. F. CARROLL, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


With forty or more children in one class the 
teacher often loses sight of the backward pupil. 
The graded system was introduced to correct this 
evil, but mass teaching resulted and the mentally 
and physically defective were, if possible, worse off 
than in the ungraded school. 

Next the grade class was divided into groups 
for recitation work. By this means slower pupils 
may receive more attention in one or more sub- 
jects and the more ready may not be delayed on fa- 
miliar ground. This plan wisely conducted goes 
far to meet the need of the average swift and the 
average slow pupil. But the backward or defective 
child is still unable to learn reading or arithmetic 
even with the slowest group. The busy and bur- 
dened teacher cannot act as tutor, and the unfortu- 
nate pupil drifts into deeper water. 

A special class is organized for these pupils. 
Two points are emphasized in this class:— 

First, care is taken to emphasize formal instruc- 
tion where the pupil is weakest. 

Second, hand work of many varieties is made 
very prominent. As a result the child gets as much 
proficiency as possible in the common branches 
and he attains considerable skill of hand. Both of 
these attainments mean to his success. He is en- 
thusiastically devoted to his school and his teacher, 
is regular in attendance, has a chance to get some 
education, and to become a self-supporting and 
self-respecting citizen. 
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OPTIMISM. 

Live in the active voice, intent on what you can do rather than on what happens to 
you; in the indicative mood, concerned with facts as they are rather than as they might 
be; in the present tense, concentrated on the duty in hand, without regret for the past or 
worry about the future; in the first person, criticising yourself rather than condemning 


others ; in the singular number, seeking the approval of your own ccnscience rather than 
popularity with the many.— William DeWitt Hyde. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF WORD STUDY. 


BY BRUCE CRAVEN, 
Superintendent of Schools, Lancaster, S. C. 


An intelligent high school student, well ad- 
vanced in science and mathematics, was asked for 
an original sentence containing the word “‘sar- 
casm,” and produced this: “The water from the 
school pump is sometimes sarcasm.” As his igno- 
rance of anything pertaining to the English lan- 
guage was well known, and as he was seriously 
and not humorously inclined, and as the viscous and 
rusty product of the school pump could only be 
termed water by courtesy, this young man was 
given due-credit for one of the most brilliant errors 
in the history of education and literature. 

Many teachers can duplicate this anomaly with 
others nearly as good, and together they present 
heterogeneous proof of the obscured fact that the 
average high school student handles words as he 
would handle edged tools, and is as awkward at it 
as a pig in a parlor or a bull in a china shop. He 
knows nothing of the sacredness and the value of 
words, and he has never so much as dreamed that 
every word has its proper place, and every place 
has its proper word. He is left to acquire his own 
vocabulary, and inevitably following the line of 
least resistance, acquires slang, profanity, and ob- 
scurity out of all proportion to words that stand 
for exactness, strength, and purity. 

“Men suppose that their reason has command 
over their words,” says Lord Bacon, “still it hap- 
pens that words in return exercise authority over 
reason.” The relation is close between thought, 
and word, and deed. Every act before fruition 
must take form in words, and if the mind be well 
stored with good ones and devoid of bad ones, the 
result must be uplifting. To train the mind in the 
use of pure words is to train it in pure thought and 
to direct it toward pure deeds. To allow the mind 
to use words carelessly and recklessly is to en- 
courage slovenliness in knowledge, intellect, and 
character. Is it not, therefore, wisdom in educa- 
tion to attend to the increasing and training of the 
vocabularies of the children, in order that they may 
not be filled with bad to the exclusion and detri- 
ment of good? 

In the school there is no systematic and thor- 
ough teaching of English words. The boy, for in- 
stance, who could not distinguish between homo- 
nyms nor between sarcasm and irony could easily 
draw the line between vir and homo. Even the 
teaching as it prevails is generally perfunctory and 
inefficient. |The old-fashioned class method re- 


mains the standard, and continues to give memory 
drills in the name of spelling which in the school- 
room should be synonymous with word-study. 
The students by practice become proficient in the 
automatic spelling of hundreds of words which 
mean nothing to them, and which consequently 
they will never use. They are left to get the mean- 
ing for themselves, and as naturally as water runs 
down hill they get it inaccurately, and illogically, 
and ambiguously. Hence there is but little just 
censure for the girl who defined “transfer” as “get- 
ting off at ene place and getting on at another.” 

From the primary grades to the end of the high 
school there should be constant instruction in the 
importance of pure English words, pronunciation, 
enunciation, articulation,” written spelling, oral 
spelling, defining, and the using of the words in 
definite, intelligent sentences. Less time should 
be given to the mechanical memory tests and more 
to the application of thought and comprehension 
to the things memorized. Students boast that 
they can spell any word in the book of perhaps 
3,000 words, and yet enter college with a vocabu- 
lary of 400, of which a considerable number are 
not in the book or in any other book that is re- 
spectable. It would be much better for them to 
learn to spell 600 and also be able to use them in- 
telligently in-speech and in writing. The spelling 
should go hand in hand with understanding and 
actual use, always having in view the guiding ideal: 
“4 word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pic- 
tures of silver.” 


> 


NEED OF CIVIC TEACHING. 


[From the New Bedford Standard.] 


Among the remedies for that sort of anarchism 
which is exemplified in current “crime waves,’ mob 
outbreaks, and lynchings, Rev. Charles L. Page, a 

Soston Baptist clergyman, suggests the establish- 
ment of civil government courses in evening schoois 
with ‘required attendance for all unnaturalized 
citizens. Mr. Page’s idea is not bad, so far as it 
goes; but it could profitably be extended to in- 
clude all citizens, the native born as well as the 
naturalized. To be sure, the public schools make 
some attempt at instruction in what is called “civ- 
ics,” but the teaching is not usually very vital, and 
scores of pupils leave these schools with only the 
slightest incidental taste of it. A good many per- 
sons seem inclined to view courses in civil govern- 
ment in the public schools as being rather a “fad,” 
which ought to give way to something “practical.” 
And yet, one of the chief reasons for the establish- 
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ment and maintenance of these schools is the train- 
ing of the youth of this state for the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. 

We are perfectly aware that a man can be a con- 
scientious citizen and that he can vote honorably, 
and to a large degree intelligently, and be totally 
unable to pass the beginning of a satisfactory ex- 
amination on the system of American civil govern- 
ment. Still, it is not a good plan to conclude that 
a great mass of ignorance in this direction can 
safely be viewed with indifference. Whatever may 
be the truth in individual instances, generally 
speaking the citizens of this country ought to have 
a fair understanding of the machinery of the gov- 
ernment and the underlying principles of our insti- 
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tutions. Scores of them have only the vaguest 
ideas of these things. At every presidential elec- 
tion it is found necessary to explain to voters the 
electoral system with the reasons which led to its 
adoption. The scope of duty of the various 
branches of the government is very imperfectly 
understood by hundreds of citizens. Even the 
bottom fact that all the governmental mechanisms 
are agencies through which the people rule is not 
comprehended by many, including some whose p»- 
sition should- make them understand the principle 
thoroughly. Surely instruction in civil govern- 
ment in a bright, live, vital way, as something of 
intimate concern to every, citizen, is needed. 
Sometimes we think the native-born need it most. 


COLLEGE 


ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


QUESTIONS ON “QUENTIN DURWARD.”—(IL.) 
Structure IT. 


Divisions: Consecutive structure. 
Plot. 
Settings. 
The shaping forces. 


“In the beginning of a novel there are two 
points of special importance—the introduction oi 
the composition, at which point we have life for 
literature, and the introduction of the illusion, at 
which point we have actuality for fiction. The 
two points may, of course, coincide, but this is by 
no means an invariable rule. The entrance to 
the illusion may be abrupt or by gradual transi- 
tion.”—Whitcomh, “The Study of a Novel,” D. 
C. Heath & Co. 

In “Quentin Durward” where is the initial point 
of illusion? 

At the beginning of chapter II., where Quentin 
Durward appears in the story. 

Is this coincident with the introduction of the 
composition ? 

No. The composition begins with chapter L., 
for which chapter I. is introductory, and not a pait 
of the romance itself; it is explanatory and neces- 
sary to the romance. 

Is the movement in “Quentin Durward” in di- 
rect line with the general plot development or not? 

Yes; the most distinct departure is when Quen- 
tin Durward decides to take the left bank of the 
Maes rather than the right. 

“In general a novel is an alternation of move- 
ments and situations; a situation in a technical 
sense is a summary of important circumstances at 
any stage of the plot.” Does Scott in “Quentin 
Durward” illustrate this statement? 

Very decidedly. The first movement brings 
Quentin Durward to the inn at Plessis-les-Tours. 
There is the situation when, for the first time, he 
sees and meets the lady whose fate joined with his 
is the occasion of the romance. The next move- 
ment carries the story on to the point where 
Quentin Durward is left on guard in the Hall of 
Roland, and the situation is involyed in the events 


preceding the departure for Liege. The next 
movement brings the story to the events at Lieg>, 
and the situation comprises the events there. The 
final movement leads up to the contest for “The 
Prize of Honor,” and the solution of the plot and 
end of the romance. Similarly the movements 
may be divided into events, or unified masses of 
action, with incidents or minor units of action; into 
scenes or specialized treatments of events, and 
episodes, or unified masses, including events with 
their situations. 

Do you find the episodes in “Quentin Durward’ 
clearly relieved? 

Yes. For example, the first episode may be 
said to be the first movement and its situation. 

In the episode there are two events, the meeting 
between Quentin Durward and King Louis, whom 
he does not know, and the meeting between Quen- 
tin Durward and the Lady Isabelle. The incidents 
to the first event are the simultaneous appearance 
of Quentin Durward and the king before the castle 
of Plessis-les-Tours: Quentin Durward’s plunge 
into the river. Incidental to the second event are 
Quentin Durward’s introduction of himself to the 
king, and the king’s introduction of himself to 
Quentin Durward as Maitre Pierre. The invita- 
tion of Maitre Pierre to Quentin Durward to 
breakfast at the inn; the command of the king 
which brings the Lady Isabelle into the room where 
Quentin Durward is at breakfast. 

II. Plot Structure. 

A story. “As a technical term, story may de- 
note a larger whole of real action, from which the 
plot is drawn.” 

What is the story of “Quentin Durward”? 

See author’s Introduction, p. 1. 

Does the story coincide with the facts of history 
in the course of the plot, or is it rather typically 
historical and mainly imaginary? 

It is typically historical, particularly in the inci- 
dents connected with Louis and William de la 
Marck, but in events it is mainly imaginary. 

What are the enveloping actions of the plot? 

They are mainly two: The independence of the 
great feudatories of the crown exemplified in the 
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House of Burgundy; and the alliance between 
Scotland and France, exemplified in Louis’ Scotch 
guards, and in minor suggestions of historical sig- 
nificance. 

What are the main actions? 

Love story of Quentin Durward and the Lady 
Isabelle. (Romantic.) 

The disposal of the hand of Lady Isabelle rest- 
ing in Charles of Burgundy, or of Louis of France, 
and the ensuing conflict. 

What are the sub-actions? 

The services rendered by Quentin in the office 
of Scottish guard. 

The betrothal of the Princess Joan. 

The marriage of the Lady Hameline with Wil- 
liam de la Marck. 

What is the climax of the plot? 

The capture of the castle of Liege by William 
de la Marck. 

What is the crisis? 

The killing of William de la Marck by Ludovic 
le Balafré and consequently his obtaining the right 
to the hand of the Lady Isabelle. 

Is the plot simple or complex? 

It is complex, because it has the two distinct 
actions, the love story of Quentin Durward and 
the Lady Isabelle and the fact that the disposal of 
her hand was important politically, which would 
seem to make Quentin Durward’s aspirations hope- 
less. 

Is the shaping of the plot governed rather by the 
episodes or by a direct effort to make the climax ’ 
That is, technically, is it climacteric or episodic? 

It is episodic; the climax itself is only a de- 
termining episode of a series. 


HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATIONS. 

Home and school associations in thirty-two Philadel- 
phia public schools. This is the fine record of the two- 
years’ work of the Philadelphia League of Home and 
School Associations, which held its second annual con- 
ference October 29, 30, and 31. The activity of the 
league “resulted in inducing 36,000 parents to visit the 
schools in the year ending June, 1907; and 86,000 in the 
year ending June, 1908,” declared City School Superin- 
tendent Martin Brumbaugh, who has been the powerful 
figure behind the throne in sympathetic co-operation with 
this important movement. He made one of the chief 
addresses of the inspiring conference. 

No better demonstration could have been made of the 
growth and extension of parent and teacher co-operation 
in Philadelphia than by the conference. In its proceed- 
ings, plans, and program it bore all the earmarks of a 
mature, deliberative body. It also gave evidence of the 
talent, zeal, and devotion of the earnest group of efficient 
leaders. They met on the opening day in executive ses- 
sion at the office of the superintendent of schools in city 
hall, and planned for the further extension of the work 
until every school in Philadelphia shall have a home and 
school association. Among other things discussed was 
the taking up of the anti-tuberculosis campaign by the 
home and school associations; and the sending of a 
trained teacher to speak at parents’ meetings on the 
claims and responsibilities of the teacher. 

As has been indicated, the conference was exceedingly 
well planned. The first day’s executive session met on 
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Thursday at 4 p. m., that the teacher-leaders might con- 
veniently attend. The Friday afternoon meeting in the 
Central High school was devoted to the reports from the 
associations, presented by regularly-appointed delegates: 
On Friday evening a public mass meeting was held in 
the Central High school auditorium, with inspiring ad- 
dresses by Hon. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, United States 
commissioner of education, and Dr. Martin Brumbaugh. 
On Saturday morning an interesting discussion of school 
problems in the form of an open parliament was held in 
the New Century Woman’s Club drawing-room, the use 
of which was granted for the occasion. Other features 
of the suggestive program were an illustrated address by 
Dr. George Flounders, district school superintendent (an 
object lesson, showing the work of the various associa- 
tions by lantern slides); music by the Central High 
School Boys’ orchestra; singing by a chorus of Russian 
children from the Paxson school; a luncheon and social 
reunion, and an automobile ride to the opening of the 
new Central High school athletic field. 

There was much good, practical talk throughout the 
proceedings. This was uppermost in the Saturday morn- 
ing parliament, an admirable way of presenting topics, in 
the form of “bills,” as if the gathering were in fact a 
legislative body. There was a “speaker of the house” and 
a “clerk,” the former part being taken by Mrs. Margaret 
Tustin O’Harra, daughter of a state senator, and a 
mother who is very actively in co-operation with the 
schools. The clerk was Miss Margaret Robinson, the 
able principal of the Joseph Leidy school, and president 
of its Home and School Association. There were no 
less than a dozen bills on the docket—a plethora, truly, 
for the five-minute time allowance of the introducer of 
the bill, and the two minutes allotted speakers to the 
question were scarcely sufficient, in most instances, for 
the full presentation of the subject. The matters intro- 
duced for immediate “legislative enactment” covered 
playgrounds; kindergartens; schools as social centres; 
child labor; revised curricula and smaller classes; co- 
operation; district high schools; definite moral instruc- 
tion in the public schools; training for patriotism; sane 
Fourth of July; and the claims and responsibilities of 
the teacher. 

The last-named topic was most ably presented by Miss 
Louise Haeseler, secretary of the Philadelphia Teachers’ 
Club, and an instructor in the Girls’ Normal school, the 
chief feature of the “bill” which she introduced being 
“that all parents be required to train their children to 
honor the calling and respect the authority of the 
teacher.” This is the attitude of the home that the 
teacher deserves, she held, and the child cannot afford 
to lose this home training in respect for authority. 
When the children are impressed at home by the fact 
that the teachers are their friends, when no foolish tale- 
bearing, unkind criticism or ridicule of odd-mannerisms 
is permitted, and when everywhere the assumption pre- 
vails that the teacher’s work is high and well done, then 
will the educational profession be given its proper place 
in society—next the ministry. Miss Haeseler also urged 
the right of the teacher to have regard for her health in 
the provision of sanitary school buildings; to the Sab- 
batical year of rest on pay, for study and relaxation; to 
equal pay and to equal opportunity for advancement. 
And so eloquently did she make her pleas that the “bill” 
was promptly and enthusiastically adopted without a dis- 
senting voice. 

Another veteran teacher, Mrs. M. D. Geisseler of the 
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KNOW THYSELF AND KNOW THE BOYS. 


Father, mother, teacher, preacher, know thyself. 

It is of less importance that you know the boy 
at thirteen and fourteen than that you know your- 
self when he is in those years. 

Other things being equal, he will unfold morally 
at this time as he did physically in the first two 
years of life. 

He must be permitted the opportunity to exer- 
cise his opinions, his estimates, his judgments on 
the road to choosing. 

He must be kept in his crib, but he must be 
coaxed to thrash and kick with his opinions, esti- 
mates, and judgments. He must be put in a 
jumper and encouraged to strengthen his choosing 
traits. He must be spurred on to creeping, but 
there must be a gate at the head of the stairs that 
he may not fall down to his hurt. 

Opportunity is not freedom. 

The United States has had but two great Presi- 
dents: Washington and Lincoln. They alone hal 
the courage and wisdom to put their keenest op- 
ponents at the head of their cabinets. In every 
crisis the one asked Jefferson, his secretary 2f 
state, and the other asked Seward, his secretary, 
his opinion on the course to be pursued. These 
opinions and the reasons for them were always 
carefully noted and the writer thanked. Neither 
Washington nor Lincoln usually followed the ad- 
vice of his secretary, but it always silenced him in 
the case at hand. 

A wise parent can afford to ask the opinion of a 
thirteen or fourteen-year-old son on a multitude 
of questions. Do not confine the inquiry to mat- 
ters in which the child’s conduct is ultimately to be 
concerned, but in almost everything about the 
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place, the family, and related interests. Let it be 
genuine, no half-hearted work, no bluff at it, no tin- 
soldier scheme. 

“Do you think the lawn will need dressing this 
spring?” ““Let me know when you find that others 
have begun work in the garden.” 

Encourage him, as you can do easily, to take the 
initiative. 

“Father, did you see that Mr. P—— put his coal 
in yesterday?” “Mr. B—— has put on his double 
doors.” 

Once started right the working of it out is a sim- 
ple matter. Not a day will pass in which the boy 
is not thinking choices in matters in real life, in 
which his father and mother, older brothers or 
sisters are interested. 

It is opportunity for forming and expressing 
opinions and judgments involving choice. This 
is the initiative to moral action. 

This general subject had been my theme in an 
Iowa county, and at the close a young man teach- 
ing arural school came up timidly and said: “I 
thank you. That will make a new man of me.” 

Three years later the principal of a large city 
grammar school came up in a business-like way, 
saying: “I am the new man you made out of the 
rustic in —--- county. I had been teaching a few 
years, always in small schools, never more than 
a year in a place, and each year it was becoming 
more difficult because the county superintendent 
had to say: ‘He cannot get on with his big boys.’ 
That was in April, and I had been notified that 1 
should not be re-elected in June. I saw my way 
clear when [ heard that talk on the fourteen-year- 
old boy. I was having a lot of trouble with those 
boys over a little candy shop: nearby because the 
fellows would hector the grouchy old woman who 
kept it. At the close of school, I said: ‘I wish the 
young men wouldremaina few minutes for consulta- 
tion. There was no question as to which were 
the young gentlemen, and they saw to it that the 
kids were out of the schoolroom promptly. I told 
them that I had done my best to find a way to stop 
the trouble with Miss C , but I did not quite see 
my way clear. ‘What I want,’ said I, ‘is to stop 
the boys going down there at recess without de- 
nying you young men the chance.’ ’ 

The working out of the details is more interest- 
ing than important. Suffice it to say that from the 
time that sentence was spoken he had those young 
men with him to the finish. The county superin- 
tendent was amazed at what he found when he 
next came. The district wanted to keep him des- 
perately, but his reputation had been spreading. 
That year came a substantial promotion, the next 
year another, and the third found him in a pros- 
perous grammar school. 


The Schoolmasters’ Club of Cincinnati does not 
hesitate to get into the game earnestly when 
needed, as the following resolution, which was 
passed unanimously, will show: “Resolved, that 
this organization heartily endorses the establish- 
men of a park commission, and pledges it suppori 


at the polls on election day to vote for such a 
measure.’ 
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JUDGE LINDSEY’S TRIUMPH. 


The great victory of Judge Ben B. Lindsey ot 
Denver at the election of November 3 was, 'n 
some respects, the most glorious outcome of the 
campaign. 

The readers do not need to be told of the work 
of Judge Lindsey in the juvenile court cause 
throughout the world, but it is not generally known 
that he has been fighting the men “higher up.” 
There are many business men and politicians who 
prosper on the waywardness of boys. Stop boys 
in their downward career, and many interests are 
ultimately affected. Several men in high places, 
commercial and political, have been put behind 
prison bars by Judge Lindsey. He has called a 
spade a spade without simplifying the spelling or 
pronunciation, No man in America has been more 
fearless or effective in his arraignment of the forces 
of evil and has done things as well as said things. 
His attack on the governor, who is a pretty good 
talker himself, was regarded as the culmination of 
indiscretion for a man who must go before the 
people for re-election in a few months. So in- 
tensely bitter were the politicians that they passed 
a law that they thought made it impossible to elect 
a man independently. 

The nominating conventions were put off till the 
last minute so as to leave little time for an organ- 
ized movement. It was thought that both parties 
would nominate him; they desired it to be so un- 
derstood, and only by supreme trickery was it pre- 
vented. In three weeks’ time an independent 
movement was organized, and Judge Lindsey got 
more votes than both the party nominees con- 
bined, and 13,000 more than his nearest rival. 
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STUDYING EUROPE AND STUDYING IN EUROPE. 


To know what to study in Europe and about Eu- 
rope, to know what to worship and enjoy and whai 
to pass by unheeded are of the utmost importance 
both for the individual and for the youth, who must 
be affected more or less by the influence of the 
teachers who cross the Atlantic each year. 

Europe has the classic shrines, as Palestine has 
those that are sacred. Here are to be found 
architecture and sculpture, music and painting, 
the homes made classic by poets, dramatists, es- 
sayists and novelists, prophets and sages, of world 
statesmen who guided the affairs of kingdoms and 
empires when the currents of civilization were 
forming their channels, and the battlefields where 
the forces of evil were ultimately dethroned. In 
Europe alone are to be seen these monuments, 
castles, and cathedrals, birthplaces of masters in 
every field of human progress, tombs of saints and 
martyrs for civilization. America has that which 
is nowhere to be rivaled in any nation, but Eng- 
land and Scotland, France and Germany, Italy and 
Greece have much that the New World can never 
have. 

For those who go to Europe for the first time, 
with a few weeks at most at their disposal, whose 
visits must be rare and always with serious limita- 
tions as to time and cost,—which is usually true 
of most summer tourists and always of teachers,— 
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it is unwise to waste time and energy either in the 
frivolities of city life or in the mere worship oi 
scenic features. A few dollars and a few days will 
enable any American to bask in the glories of 
mountains and forests, lakes and rivers equal to 
any beyond the sea. 

Whoever meets those who have been abroad is 
impressed with the different returns they bring. 
With no thought of comparing opportunities of- 
fered by different caterers to American travelers 
in Europe; one who has heard Lorado Taft, Henry 
Turner Bailey, President Charles E. Sheldon, and 
Professor Bender of lowa, Professor M. V. O’Shea 
of Wisconsin, J. W. Crabtree of Nebraska, F. B. 
Pearson of Ohio, and scores of men of their class 
must be convinced of the surpassing advantages oi 
a trip for which one is coached for months before 
sailing, in which all the passengers on shipboard 
are of one party, in which the cruise to the Medi- 
terranean is made in a private boat, and to whom 
every day there are brief lectures adapted to the 
varying interests of the party, and always enhancing 
the value of the visit to some place. The universal 
testimony of their tourists is that not only was 
every hour delightful, but valuable as well. 

Personally, through the uniform testimony of 
scores’ of men and women whose judgment means 
much, my plans are made to join the Bureau of 
University Travel of Boston on its tenth annual 
tour to European countries next summer. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS IN BOSTON. 


A distinguished group of college presidents met 
in Boston recently for the fifty-second annual 
meeting of the Association of Colleges in New 
England. Twenty-one subjects, suggested by the 
several colleges, were presented for consideration 
by the meeting. They could not all be discussed, 
but they showed what problems puzzle the college 
authorities at present. This is one of the most 
wholesome features of a convention program for 
specialists that has been evolved. The list is as 
follows :— 

The future of colleges and universities which 
collect tuition fees. (Suggested by Harvard.) 

What arrangements are possible or desirable in 
order to stimulate intellectual emulation among 
college students? (Suggested by Yale.) 

Is it desirable and feasible to bring about an 
intercollegiate understanding tending to prevent 
unnecessary duplication of courses where instruc- 
tion is expensive and students few in number? 
(Suggested by Yale.) 

The desirability of exchanges for one year be- 
tween professors in American colleges. (Sug- 
gested by Brown.) 

When should education begin to be distinctively 
vocational? (Suggested by Vermont.) 

The faculty supervision of student organizations. 
(Suggested by Vermont.) 

The present trend away from the ideals of the 
liberal education. (Suggested by Williams.) 

The control of attendance on college exercises: 
how much absence should be permitted? (Sug- 
gested by Williams.) 
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Scholarships, scholarship, and bribery. (Sug- 
gested by Middlebury.) 

Should colleges not having graduate schools 
give the degree of master of arts in course? (Sug- 
gested by Amherst.) 

Shall the scale of units for entrance proposed by 
the Carnegie foundation be doubled so as to avoid 
half-units? (Suggested by Amherst.) 

The economic waste of the present method of 
conducting entrance examinations by the separate 
colleges. Will the colleges in New England unite 
upon the examinations of the college entrance 
board or some similar system of uniform examina- 
tions? (Suggested by Trinity.) 

Allowed absences. (Suggested by Trinity.) 

Is there any general usage at present in regard 
to the day of prayer for colleges? (Suggested by 
Wesleyan.) 

What is the proper attitude of college faculties 
towards hazing—prohibition or regulation? (Sug- 
gested by Wesleyan.) 

Is the growing interest in vocational training en- 
dangering the ideals of liberal education? (Sug- 
gested by Boston.) 

The universitizing of the college: its cause and 
cure. (Suggested by Clark.) 

Can the evils of athletics be mitigated by an aca- 
demic course leading to degrees in its historical, 
scientific, academic, social, and other aspects? 
(Suggested by Clark.) 

College requirements in English. (Suggested 
by Clark.) 

Are the relations of the New England colleges 
to the high schools on a sound basis? (Suggested 
by Clark.) 

Reform in the college entrance requirements in 
Latin. (Presented by the Classical Association of 
New England.) 


ROCKEFELLER’S TAXES. 


John D. Rockefeller pays taxes in New York 
city, where he lives, on $2,500,000, and he gives 
away three or four times that amount annually. 
Apparently he cheats the tax collectors out of a 
million of dollars each year. When rich men pay 
their honest taxes there will be no occasion to talk 
of pensions or annuities for teachers. If the an- 
swer is that Mr. Rockefeller pays his just tax else- 
where, it would be interesting for him to tell 
where. The probability is that he has never given 
away as much in any year as he dodged in taxes 
that year. 


TEACHERS IN ENGLAND. 


The American teachers who are visiting schools 
in England report they are being royally enter- 
tained. Miss Kate Stevens, who has the most im- 
portant public school principalship of any woman 
in England, remembering her visit to America ‘n 
1906, is especially serviceable in personal hospi- 
tality and in directing that of the teachers of Lon- 
don in general. Several teachers write us that her 
school, the Montern Street Higher Elementary 
Girls’ school, is one of the most interesting they 
have seen. 
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PRESIDENT ANDREWS RETIRES. 


President E. Benjamin Andrews of the Unive;- 
sity of Nebraska has resigned, and in January wi! 
take rest that he needs. For two years he has 
been ready to resign, and sometimes has been anx- 
ious to be relieved of the burdens of the presi- 
dential office. Dr. Andrews is one of the well- 
known men in educational activities. As_presi- 
dent of Brown University, he was associated with 
one of the great denominations. As superintend- 
ent of the schools of Chicago, he had one of the 
highest public school positions in the world, and 
now for many years he has been a notable leader 
in state university education. In New England, 
in the Middle West, and beyond the Missouri he 
has come into close personal affiliation with all 
classes of educators, so that his retirement from 
active leadership causes thousands of teachers and 
school officials a sense of sadness, much as we aii 
rejoice that the administrative drain upon his 
strength is to cease. 


LOUISIANA’S DEPARTURE. 


Louisiana has enacted a new law for the selec- 
tion of parish superintendents and teachers. The 
boarding school directors in each parish must elect 
for a term of four years a superintendent who shall 
nominate all teachers to be employed in the public 
schools of the parish. They shall elect, also, two 
persons to assist the superintendent in examining 
teachers, to report to the parish board. The 
whole educational plan of Louisiana is so unlike 
that of the rest of the union that it is not readily 
understood. 


> 


BALTIMORE TEACHERS. 


The Baltimore teachers are fully alive to their 
personal and professional opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities. Last year they succeeded in getting 
through the legislature a retirement fund act, and 
this year they are having a course of highly profit- 
able professional and scholarly lectures. 


Do not worry about the successor of President 
Eliot. The public discussion will have no effect 
upon the selection. The official board of the uni- 
versity had the resignation in their hands for a week 
before any enterprising reporter suspected it, and 
they will keep their own counsels as to their prefer- 
ences for his successor. 


For the second time Superintendent Joseph G. 
Edgerly of Fitchburg has tried to resign,—this time 
at the end of thirty-three years of service,--and both 
times the board. of education has refused to accept, 
which speaks volumes for the good sense of Fitch- 
burg. 


Superintendent E. G. Cooley of Chicago is most 
earnest in his advocacy of higher salaries for Chi- 
cago teachers. It looks as though the present 
salary crusade in that city would win. 


Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Febru- 
ary 23, 24, 25. 
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THE WEEK 


MR. TAFT’S TRIUMPH. 


The result of the presidential election is that Mr. 
Taft has carried thirty states, with 327 electoral 
votes, and Mr. Bryan sixteen states, with 156 elec- 
toral votes. As there are 483 electoral votes in all, 
and 242 are necessary for an election, this gives Mr. 
Taft eighty-five more votes than he needs; or it 
would do so if the electoral vote of Maryland were 
not again split, as it was four years ago. The 
three great states, New York, Ohio, and Indiana, 
which both parties treated as the chief battle- 
ground, were all carried by Mr. Taft, New York by 
the tremendous plurality of 200,000, which makes it 
seem absurd that the state should ever have been 
regarded as doubtful, Ohio by about 70,000, and 
Indiana by about 10,000. Nevada, Nebraska, and 
Colorado are the only states which Mr. Bryan 
added to “the solid South.” 


A GREAT MORAL VICTORY. 


Partisan considerations aside, the re-election cf 
Governor Hughes in New York by a plurality of 
about 70,000 must be regarded as a great moral 
victory. Governor Hughes is extremely unpopular 
with the machine elements in his party, who would 
have defeated him in the Republican convention 
if they had dared to withstand the demands of pub- 
lic sentiment and the influence of Mr. Rooseve't. 
They made little secret of their desire and expecta- 
tion that he should be beaten at the polls. The 
governor's resolute support of anti-gambling legis- 
lation cost him the bitter animosity of the spore- 
ing and gambling elements, which spent money 
lavishly to compass his downfall. But the sturdy 
moral sense of the people was too much for all 
these machinations. 


THE GOODS NOT DELIVERED. 


One fact is written large in the election returns, 
especially from Chicago, New York, Boston, and 
other great industrial centres; and this is that the 
labor vote refused to be delivered to Mr. Bryan, in 
accordance with Mr. Gompers’s bargaining at 
Denver and since. The self-respecting American 
working man does his own thinking, carries his 
convictions under his own hat, and declines to sur- 
render his political freedom even at the call of his 
chosen industrial leaders. Mr. Gompers_ has 
greatly damaged his own prestige by his ill-advised 
course. 

THE NEXT CONGRESS. 


It is too early for any exact statement of the 
political complexion of the next Congress; but it 
is clear that the Republican majority will not be 
materially smaller in either branch than it is in the 
present Congress. At present the Republicans 
have a majority of thirty in the Senate. If the 
Oregon legislature acts on the instructions at the 
primary, it will elect a Democrat in Mr. Fulton's 
place, thus reducing the Republican majority by 
two; but the twenty-five legislatures chocen on 
November 3, which are to elect United States 
Senators, will not change the political complexion 
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IN REVIEW. 


of the Senate. As to the House, the present Repub- 
lican majority of fifty-three is not likely to fall be- 
low forty. 


AGAIN THE KAISER. 


The German Kaiser has again contributed to the 
gaiety of nations and solemnity of responsible 
German statesmen by the publication of a most ex- 
traordinary interview. This interview, which was 
published in a London newspaper, was generally re- 
garded as an unscrupulous newspaper invention 
until official admissions from Berlin attested its 
genuineness. In it the German Emperor com- 
plained bitterly of British distrust of Germany, ad- 
mitted that the majority of Germans were not 
friendly to England, but insisted that “official Ger- 
many” and himself especially had shown special 
friendship. As proof, he stated that, during the 
Boer war, when France and Russia were ready “to 
humiliate England to the dust” by joint interven- 
tion, he refused to join them, and further, that he 
worked out a plan of campaign in South Africa and 
sent it to Queen Victoria. This plan, he added, 
“coincided curiously” with that actually adopted 
by Lord Roberts. As to Germany’s naval expan- 
sion, he ascribed it to the need of meeting possible 
emergencies in the Pacific. 


IRRITATING DISCLOSURES. 


This extraordinary interview, it appears by the 
official explanations, was prepared by an English- 
man by putting together the substance of several 
conversations with the Emperor. It was sub- 
mitted by the Emperor to the Chancellor Von 
Buelow, who passed it over, without reading it, °o 
the foreign office for scrutiny, and being O. K.’d by 
some subordinate in that office, it was permitted 
to be published. Anything better calculated to 
irritate everybody and placate nobody could not 
have been devised. Germany is angry and morti- 
fied at the blazing indiscretion of the Kaiser; Eng- 
lish public sentiment is more than ever distrustful 
of Germany, since the Kaiser admits that the ma- 
jority of Germans are hostile, and has an additionai 
ground of irritation in the intimation that the 
Kaiser supplied Lord Roberts with his plan of 
campaign; France and Russia, just now close al- 
lies of England, are incensed by the disclosure of 
their attitude ten years ago; while Japan can 
scarcely be pleased by the declaration that Ger- 
many is getting ready to contest the supremacy of 
the Pacific. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT'S RESIGNATION. 


It has been for some time understood that Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard University would soon re- 
sign his position at the head of that great institu- 
tion, yet the official announcement of his resigna- 
tion and its acceptance came both upon the univer- 
sity and the public with a shock of surprise. The 
resignation is to take effect not later than next 
May. By that time, Dr. Eliot will have serve« 
forty years, an astonishing, if not unparalleled, 


(Continued on page 525.) 
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HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATIONS. 
(Continued from page 513.]} 


Girls’ High school, earnestly pleaded for definite moral 
instruction in the public schools, and presented a concise 
bill providing for the teaching by program of the ele- 
ments of the science of moral law covering duty to God 
and man; respect of property rights, veracity, honesty, 
good citizenship, kindness to animals, and kindred mat- 
ters. This evoked a lively discussion. Strong objectipns 
were made to a cut-and-dried program, it being held by 
different speakers that the moral teachings must be spon- 
taneous to meet emergencies. Others emphasized the 
facts that high moral character must be an essential for 
every teacher; that definite moral training should begin 
in the normal school with the training of the teacher; 
that definite arrangements should be made for the moral 
instruction of parents, etc. The objections were ably 
met by Mrs. Geisseler, who got her bill put through and 
entered on the records without a dissenting vote. 

The discussion evoked by the question of district high 
schools .would make a story in itself. It was led by Dr. 
Talcott Williams, the well-known publicist, and partici- 
pated in by men and women teachers and school direc- 
tors; and was a startling disclosure of the sad conditions 
in Philadelphia, due to the present deplorable centralized 
system of secondary education. The League of Home 
and School Associations pledged itself to the task of 
providing district high schools, which it was evident 
would do away with many other evils, such as large 
classes, etc., discussed by the parliament. 

An eloquent appeal by Mrs. McGuiguan, an earnest 


member of the D. A. R., accompanied the bill on teach- 


ing patriotism in the public schools. Put a small library 
in every school, the nucleus to be “A Man Without a 
Country” and “Our Country’s Flag”; hang pictures to 
teach the grandeur of the United States; read songs of 
our native poets, such as “The Song of Chattahoochee,” 
that the children may learn to love our rivers; tell them 
of Burbank, Bell, and other men of inventive genius, 
were among the points urged by the speaker, who was 
followed by Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews of Boston, sec- 
retary, in a brief presentation of the work of the new 
American School Peace League, which was warmly re- 
ceived. Another welcome speaker at the parliament was 
Miss Laura Gill, former dean of Barnard College, who 
described the new department of women’s organizations 
in the National Education Association, of which she is 
the chairman. 

Reports from the various home and school associations 
revealed an undercurrent of sustained purpose. Three 
colored associations are all taking great interest. One 
speaker told how the association had made a community 
out of a scattered country district. “Try to keep track 
of the boys and girls over fourteen and fifteen,” was the 
plea of a father, the alert president of the George H. 
Thomas Home and School Association. The demand is 
for the opening of the schools as social centres, and for 
evening meetings of both fathers and mothers. About 
3,000 members were represented. 

If one should look for the secret of the success of the 
Philadelphia League, it could be found in the fact that 
it is fortunate in its leadership. The president, Mrs. 
Edwin C. Grice, church and club woman, is gifted with 
consecrated common sense and personal magnetism, 
combined with energy and skill in planning for new 
movements. She has been efficiently aided by Miss 
Helen Yerkes, the secretary, a practical and devoted 
school principal. And so the good work moves on, set 
ting the pace for similar endeavor elsewhere. 


J. A. S, 


November 12, 1908. 
CHRISTMAS EXERCISE. 
BY JANE A. STEWART. 


[For seven boys and seven girls.] 


Teacher—We are about to celebrate the world’s 
greatest festival—Christmas. This is the great event 
which loses nothing of its joy year by year. It is the 
glowing and radiant celebration which casts its bril- 
lianey upon hearts and homes the world around. We 
all love it and we all look forward to it with bright an- 
ticipations of pleasure. What is it that makes us all 
like Christmas so much? Can anyone tell? What is 
the great attraction of the day? Let some one tell us 
what they like best about Christmas. What do you say, 
John Jones? 

John Jones (holding up a model of a Christmas tree 
and coming to the platform)—I like the Christmas tree 
best of anything at Christmas time. Of all the trees in 
all climates that put their roots deep down in the earth 
and raise their heads on plain or mountain top to the 
sky, a Christmas tree is ahead of any. The redwood of 
California is bigger, the oak is tougher, the white piue 
taller, the walnut more valuable, the palm perhaps more 
graceful, but none of them compares to the resinous, 
sweet-smelling fir-tree from the foothills and mount tins 
of rocky Maine which serves us at the Christmastide. 
Mostly the Chrisimas tree (its real name is the balsam 
fir) grows to a height of from thirty to forty feet, al 
though where the soil is best and it is not crowded for 
room it reaches up sixty to seventy feet. It is the 
younger trees of six to twelve or even twenty feet that 
are used for Christmas trees. Four million of them 
were set up iu American homes last Christmas. Still 
there are many to spare. This great number could be 
grown on a single forest farm of 1,400 acres, the United 
States forester tells us. And we can easily give that |it- 
tle amount of land to the raising of Christmas trees. | 
hope the Christmas tree will néver go out of style. 

Teacher—Thank you, John. What were you going to 
say, Sarah Sinith? 

Sarah Smith—I think the Christmas tree is the best. 
And I want to say that we ought to feel erateful to the 
Germans who introduced the Christmas tree ide. in this 
country. I think it is said that at Wooster. Ovi». a 
German gentleman named August Imgard set up th 
first Christmas tree in the United States. However thit 
may be, the Christmas tree is ours, and it se is queer 
to imagine a Christmas without a Christmis tree. ‘to 
see the lovely Christmas tree ablaze at Christmas wiih 
candles and ornaments, and decorated with gold and sil- 
ver and shining things, it seems as if it had ¢. me right 
from fairyland. 

Teacher—Very sood, Sarah. And now will Mary 
Good recite for us a selection about the Christmas tree? 

Mary Good—“The Christmas Tree,” by Frank H. 
Sweet. 


Only a star! a shining star! 

More glorious than our planets are, 

But watched by wistful eyes and bright, 
And longing hearts, that wondrous night. 


Only « manger, shadow-thronged. 
That to some public inn belonged, 
Where sweet-breathed cattle quietly 
For midnight slumber bent the knee. 


Only the light of tapers simall, 
That on two tender faces fall, 
Two tender faces—one divine— 
That still through all the centuries shine. 
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From palace walls, from thrones of gold, 
From churches, shrines, cathedrals old, 
Where the grand masters of their art 
Wrought fai.hfully with band and heart. 


Only a babe! in whose small hand 

Is seen no sceptre of command, 

But at whose name, with freedom’s sword, 
Move the great armies of the Lord. 


Only a cross! but, oh, what light 
Shines from God’s throne on Calvary’s height; 
His birth, His life the angels see 
Written on every Christmas tree. 


Teacher—Now has some one else something to say? 
We will hear from Henry West. 

Henry West (holds up a model of Santa Claus)—The 
Christmas tree is fine. But Santa Claus is even finer. 
He originated with the good Germans too. Santa Claus 
has now become the patron saint of children in many 
lands. We all know him and recognize him. He is 
short and plump, and has a smiling face and sparkling 
eyes, a long, silvery beard, a mass of silvery hair 
crowning a large head, and bushy eyebrows. He wears a 
suit of red, trimmed with fur, and a hood to match. 
What we like about Santa Claus is his big sack filled 
to overflowing with toys. Then there are his reindeer, 
which draw him swiftly over the rooftops of the world. 
If you ask me where Santa Claus lives, Ili have to say 
that his home is supposed to be at the North Pole, or in 
some cold place far up that way. 

Teacher-—Does anybody else think Santa Claus the 
best thing about Christmas? 

Lilla Brown—I do and I know a poem about him. 
(Recites.) 

SANTA CLAUS. 
_ “Over the snows in a silver car, 
Laden with presents rare, 
Santa Claus is speeding far, 
All sparkling bis robe and hair. 


“To palace and cottage both far and wide, 
Where the laughter of chi-dren rings, 

With gifts of love at Christmastide, 
Great gladness of heart he brings. 


“To lighten his task we may take our part, 
Though the gift we bring be small.” 

Teacher—There may be other pupils who have some 
ideas about Christmas. What do you like best on the 
Christmas program, Charles? 

Charles Hart—-Oh, I like everything about Christm is! 
It’s the jolliest time of the year, and a fellow can have 
the most fun. Then Christmas always brings us tur- 
key. (Shows the turkey.) Perhaps I like that best 
about Christmas. Turkey—and all the fixings, you 
know, cranberry sauce, and celery, and such _ things. 
Turkey is great. I’ve been reading about it. You know 
it is a native of this country. Columbus discovered 
turkey when he discovered America. And he sent some 
turkeys back to Spain, where they put the stamp of 
their approval ou it. The meat is very delicate and rich 
in flavor. Christmas wouldn’t be much without turkey. 

William Barnes—Pumpkin pie for me! (Shows pie.) 
Turkey and other things are good enough, but they 
don’t equal pumpkin pie. Why, even our poets have 
written about it. 

Teacher—Helen Holmes, what would you like to 
say? 

Helen Holmes—Christmas always brings us lots of 
candy. I think I prefer candy to anything else. 

Carol Coleman—It’s the presents that I like best. 
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People give you the most beautiful gifts at Christmas 


that you do not get at any other time. 1 prize the . 


beautiful presents that come with Christmas, most of 
all, I think. 

Teacher—-What have you there, James Knight? 

James Knight (holding up sprigs of mistletoe and 
holly, bay, ivy, and rosemary)—These are the Christmas 
greens, which, to my mind, are the most beautiful 
things about Christmas. This wonderful little ever- 
green bush with its yellow-green leaves and white trans- 
lucent berries is the mistletoe. It grows on many kinds 
of trees, from whose living tissue it derives its nourish- 
ment, and from which it seems to spring as if it were 
one of their own branches. The mistletoe is the symbok 
of purity and love; the cheerful holly represents peace 
and good will; the bay is the emblem of victory; the ivy 
indicates meekness and clinging devotion. All these 
virtues, which are essentials of the best manhood, 
should dwell in the heart of him who has once truly en- 
tered into the spirit of Christmas. 


Teacher—That is a beautiful thought, Jam $, and one 


I am sure we will all recall as we look at the Christmas 
decorations. Many poems have been written about the 
holly and mistletoe, which are both so closely con- 
nected with Christmas. Will Fred Cook recite one? 
Fred Cook recites ““The Blushing Holly,” by 8. 8. Stin- 
son. 
Red is the holly berry 
And white the mistletoe, 
At Christmas time so merry; 
Red is the holly berry, 
One ruddy as a cherry, 
One pale as driven snow. 
Red is the holly berry, 
And white the mistletoe. 


Sing ho! The merry holly, 
With all its ruddy glow, 
A-blush, and yet so jolly, 
Sing ho! The merry holly, 
It blushes for the folly 
Of Mistress Mistletoe! 
Sing ho! The merry holly, 
With all its ruddy glow. 


Alice Hall—I love best the Christmas music. It 
seems to me that no music that we hear is nearly so 
beautiful as that of Christmas. In olden times they 
used to sing carols in the early morning, a Christmas 
custom that is still kept up in some localities. Nowa- 
days great sums are spent and much attention is paid 
to Christmas music in the churches. The organ no.es 
and the voices of singers unite to swell the great tide of 
harmony at Christmastide. As of old, the church bels 
ring out the glad tidings of peace and joy the world 
around. Recites “Christmas Bells,” by Harriet Presco.t 
Spofford. 

(Sound of bells is heard faintly ringing outside.) 


Teacher—There seems to be a great many most beau- 
tiful things about Christmas. You have spoken of a 
number of things. Yet you have not enumerated them 
all. I wonder if anyvody could divine what it is that L 
have in mind as being not only to me but to everybody 
the loveliest feature of the Christmas celebration. 

Anna Howe—I think I know. It’s giving. We have 


all been thinking about the things we enjoy most and » 


the things we like to get. But really the most splend d 
thing about Christmas, when we think about it, is the 
joy of giving to others and of making others happy. 
Christmas is the one day in the whole year when every- 
body is reminded that there is something in life better 
than receiving gifts and pleasure, and that is giving 
them. 
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Teacher-—The finest Christmas gift, it has been well 
said by Dr. Henry van Dyke, is not the one that costs 
the most money, but the one that carries the most love. 


‘ “Love came down at Christmas, 
Love all lovely, love divine; 
Love was born at Christmas, 

Stars and angels gave the sign. 


“Love shall be our token, 

Love be yours and love be mine, 
- Love to God and all men, 

Love the universal sign.” 


FIRST THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION. 


ISSUED BY GEORGE WASHINGTON, 1789. 


“Now, therefore, I do recommend and assign Thurs. 
day, the 26th of November next, to be devoted by the 
people of these states to the service of that great and 
glorious Being, who is the beneficent Author of all the 
good that was, that is, or that will be. That we may th*n 
all unite in the rendering unto Him our sincere and hum- 
ble thanks for His kind care and protection of the people 
of this country previous to their becoming a nation—for 
the single and manifold mercies, and for the favorable 
interpretation of His providence in the course and con- 
clusion of the last war.” 


SAVING BOYS THROUGH BOOKS. 


The influence of books is so strong, declares tie 
woman at the head of a western library, that it often 
changes the entire course of a boy’s life. In the Kan- 
sas City Times she says that many children are inspired 
to try for the best things in life because of read nz the 
right book, and she gives this example:— 

About fifteen years ago I heard a yell in the childrens 
room. When I got there I found that the disturber was 
a little boy with light curly hair and blue eyes. 

“Shall we put him out and take away his library 
privileges?” asked the attendant. 

“No,” I said. 

Then I went over tu the boy and asked him what was 
wrong. 

“I can’t stand it to read books,” he said. 

“Dont you even like picture-books?” I asked. 

“Nope. Makes me want to jump up and yell.” 

“Come with me,” I persisted, “and look at a few good 
books.” 

He agreed, and we looked through a dozen or more. 

“Now I’m going to give you this book to take home,” 
I said. 

The book was “I'om Sawyer.” The boy read it and 
liked it. He came back for more, and all the time his 
liking for books became stronger. 

“I suppose at last he came in one day and made you 
happy by asking for ‘Kant’s Critique’?’ suggested a 
visitor. 

“Not at all,” L answered. ‘The other day I went into 
the catalog-room and saw a yourg man looking through 
a list of scientific books. He had light hair and blue 


_ eyes. I knew him in a minute, and he knew me. 


“He confided tou me his ambition to know about de- 


signs and cornice making. He had ideals, and was look- — 


ing up some pretty solid books. ‘"* 
“My hobby is saving boys through books,”’—Youth’s 
Companion. 
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THE AMERICAN COLLEGE. A Study in Contempo- 
rary Education. By Abraham Flexner... New .i0r«: 
The Century Company. 12mo. 200 pp. Price, $1.00, 
net; postage, 7 cents. 

Abraham Flexner was born in Louisville, Ky.; a grad- 
uate of Johns Hopkins University, with his A. M. rrom 
Harvard University; he studied at the University of 
Berlin, Columbia University; he taught in Louisville for 
twenty years. For the last three years he has been en- 
gaged in studying educational systems, methods, and 
results in the United States, England, and Germany. 
This book is based on long contact and experien_e with 
secondary school and eollege methods and results and 
first-hand investigation of college students and college 
teachers in Europe and America. Citing the second an- 
nual report of President Henry 8S. Pritchett of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching that 
the American college shows weaknesses which its best 
friends clearly recognize, Mr. Flexner analyzes the edu- 
cational procedure of our colleges from the secondary 
school to the day when the bachelor’s degree indicates 
that the entire process is finished. Mr. Flexner finds 
many things to criticize, and puts forth strongly what 
he considers some of the weaknesses of our present 
system; his ideas are indorsed by some of our most emi- 
nent men in education. There is much matter here to 
startle the complacent believer in our -present system, 
whether parent, student, high school teacher, or college 
professor. If the book has no other effect than to 
awaken interest and stimulate discussion, it will be 
productive of real good. 

LYMAN’S PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. By 
Elmer A. Lyman, professor of mathematics in the 
Michigan State Norma] College, Ypsilanti. New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Company. 
Half leather. 340 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The demand ever made by the best teachers of to-day 
in geometry is a method and a book that shall keep stu- 
dents thinking keenly and clearly. Students are inter- 
ested in the study of mathematics only in so far as they 
are able to think their way through the work. Because 


. of this fact Dr. Lyman has prepared a geometry through 


which he thinks it will not only be possible but neces- 
sary for the student to work. his way, relying on his 
own reasoning powers. Demonstrations of the more 
difficult theorems are given in full. The student early 
in the work gets into the spirit of working out demon- 
strations for himself. The proofs of many of the easier 
theorems are left for the student, although frequently a 
suggestion as to method of proof is given. Many easy 
exercises are introduced throughout the book bearing 
directly on the theorems which they follow. This af- 
fords the student an opportunity of applying the prin- 
ciples brought out in the theorem and offers a test of 
his ability to work out demonstrations for himself, 
Suggestions are given to the more difficult exercises to 
aid the student. In addition to the exercises s-attered 
throughout the text, miscellaneous exercises are given 
at the end of each book. The student is left to h's own 
resources in solving these exercises. Dr. Lyman cau- 
tions against assigning work too rapidly. We should 
make sure that the student is thinking his way along as 
he goes, otherwise the student will become discouraged 
and dislike the work. This is especially trne at the be- 
ginning of both plane and solid geometry. Historical 
notes that add life and interest to the subject are in- 
serted, but the mere statement of dry historical facts 
is avoided. The subject matter is very much abridged, 
many unimportant theorems being inserted as exercises, 
while interesting historical notes and problems add life 
to the subject. Problems of construction, with pracii- 


. eal applications, are introduced early in the work. The 
_ treatment of the Theory of Limits is very much simpli- 


fied. 


A FIRST COURSE IN AMERICAN HISTORY. By 
Jeanette Rector Hodgdon. Book I., Discoverers, Ex- 
plorers, and Colonists. Cloth. 312 pp. Price, 65 
cents. Book IL., The National Period. Cloth. 352 
pp. Price, 65 cents. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

Here is a school history which will challenge com- 
parison with the best now in use. There are several 
features of high popular qualities. It magnifies most 
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vividly the biographical method and yet it does this 
without minimizing in the least great events as such. 
Great deeds of great men are the warp and woof of 
history. Men make events; great men make and meet 
crises. The teaching of history fails of its highest pur- 
pose if it does not create an interest in civic affairs, if it 
has not a direct ethical influence on the students indi- 
vidually and collectively. One chief feature of history 
teaching is to broaden the student’s horizon so that he 
is more than local. Any one who is lccal or even sec- 
tional in his interests proves thereby that he either has 
not studied history or has studied it to little purpose. 
All this and much more is attained by Jeanette Rector 
Hodgdon in these two volumes. Peace is more influen- 
tial than war in her thinking, and industrial leaders are 
more significant than political. There is, also, a charm 
of style that is of the utmost importance in making the 
study of” history attractive. There are many tricks of 
pedagogical art lending their aid to the teacher ard 
student. Chief of these is “Things to Remember” at 
the end of each chapter. This is a feature that cannot 
be too highly commended. 


LONG ODDS. By Harold Bindloss. Boston: ll, 

Maynard & Co. Price, $1.50 

This novel is full of thrilling and intense situations 
arising from the experiences of the hero, who pene- 
trates the West African jungle in the determinaticn to 
fulfill a promise made to his dying partner. His adven- 
tures, his perils, and his success make a strong appeal 
to the reader. Added to this is the love story without 


which no novel is complete. The book is well illus- 
trated. 


THE AENEID FOR BOYS AND GIRLS TOLD FROM 
VIRGIL IN SIMPLE LANGUAGE. By the Rey. Al- 
fred J. Church. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
With twelve illustrations in color. Cloth. 293 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

To those who know enough of the Greek language to 
think in Greek so that they can get the story of “The 
Aeneid” clearly in that language it is much better thus 
to get it, but the vast majority will never get the story 
at all through the Greek language, and even many who 
‘study the story in the Greek get no faintest glimpse of 
the story through their halting word-by-word transla- 
tion. A college professor recently said that.one of the 
joys of his life came through the reading of a gocd 
‘translation of “The TIliad’’ so freely written as to te 


‘really charming English. Mr. Church has made “The 


Iliad,” “The Odyssey,” and now “The Aeheid” delight- 
ful historical ‘stories for boys and girls, and no less for 
and women. 


THE WIDE-AWAKE THIRD READER. By Clara 
Murray. Illustrated. 224 pp. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. Price, 40 cents. 

The Third Reader is the most difficult to grade, and 
to create and maintain interest. The three lower books 
In these later days dip into rhyme, into the classics, into 
art, until they sample everything by way of literature 
that children enjoy, and the danger is that in making a 
‘Third Reader one shall make too great a jump, and 
when the grading is not spoiled in the making there is 


‘a use of material with which the children are likely to 


be familiar. This author seems to have avoided both 
difficulties. The grading is every way safe and wise; 
the selections are new and are good literature. The in- 
terest is sustained throughout because of the freshness 
of the material. There is much nature study, but it 
‘deals with the creative work of birds and animals. 
‘There is much about the children of all lands, but it is 
‘fresh material and adds to the interest of the book with 
third graders. 


HOW TO COOK MEAT AND POULTRY. By Olive 
Green. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 
504 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The latest revelation in science shows. clearly that 


growth, health, peace, and joy are in diversity rather 


than uniformity, in differentiation rather than in spe- 
cialization. This -bears out the theory and practice 
of Alexander the Great, who during.a campaign insisted 


that the fowl should be served differently every day and 


at every meal of every day, saying: “When I march I 
march, when I fight I fight, but when I eat I must so 


enjoy it as to forget marching and fighting.” Olive 
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Green is the modern apostle of Alexander the Great, as 
well as the scientist in every-day life, as she has six 
charming books in her “Homemaker Series,” in one of 
which she has receipts for 1,000 simple soups, and io 
this voluine 1,200 ways of cooking meat and poultry. 


THE PEARL. Done in Modern Verse by Sophie Jew- 
ett, associate professor in Wellesley. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 120 pp. Price, with 
frontispiece, $1.00, net; postage, 10 cents; students’ 
edition, 40 cents, net. 

This quaint old middle English poem has long excited 
the interest of students of early poetry. The lover of 
things mediaeval will find in these verses a series of 
pleasing pictures of hillside and plain, of great forests 
and gushing water, of crystal cliffs and flame-winged 
birds, of the Holy City and its environs, and finally of 
the Pearl herself, a-white-robed maiden amid the shin- 
ing compatry. The poem is largely allegorical; and set 
as it has been in a difficult scheme of rhyming and 
metre has heretofore, baffled translators. who have con- 
tented themselves with prose versions. Professor 
Jewett, however. has succeeded in giving a version 
which preserves the original rhyme and metre in a 
modern English poem of one hundred stanzas, each of 
twelve lines. 


BLACK BRUIN: THE BIOGRAPHY OF A BEAR. By 
Clarence Hawkes. Illustrated by Charles Copeland. 
Philadelphia: George W.. Jacobs & Co. Cloth. 237 


pp. 
The illustrations, alone, would make the book of ex- 
ceptional value. Always a master with his brush, al- 


- ways at his best in representing life, Mr. Copeland is un- 


usually happy in these portrayals of bear life. But the 
attraction of the book is not primarily in the art, beau- 
tiful as that is, for Mr. Hawkes describes the bear won- 
derfully well. Nowhere will one find more of fact about 
this fascinating wild animal than here, but the romance 
of the bear in all the relations of life is the chief charm 
of the book. 


SUPPLEMENTAL PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC. By 
L. V. Arnold, Amsterdam, N. Y. For sale by the au- 
thor. 

This book is designed for use in the upper grammar 
grades, and presents sufficient problems to make the 
pupil proficient and to introduce into the pupil’s horti- 
zon general business forms, papers, and applications 
that he may acquaint himself with practical living 
problems. The book is intended to supplement, not to 
supplant, the text. It does not seek to ‘‘cram” for ex- 
amination, but to lay a stable foundation for breadth 
of intellect and clearness of thought, which are the 
requisites for successfully passing an examination. 


A CALENDAR FOR SAINTS AND SINNERS. 1909. 

Chicago: Forbes & Co. 

Each year one of the choicest calendars is that for 
“Saints and Sinners,” issued by Forbes & Co. of Chi- 
cago, with 365 rare selections of wit and wisdom from 
authors old and new, selecting almost as many from 
Nixon Waterman as from James Whitcomb Riley, from 
Gilder as from Whittier, from George H. Lorimer as from 
Franklin, from Joaquin Miller as from John Ruskin, 
from Henry van Dyke as from Emerson, from Bliss 
Carman as from Schiller. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“King Arthur’s Stories from Mallory.’ By L. O. Stevens and E. F 
Allen. Price, 40 cents. =x teeoetiene from the Work of John 
Ruskin.”’ Edited by C. B. Tinker. Price, 50cents. ‘Children’s 
Classics in Dramatic Form. - Augusta Stevenson. Price, #0 
cents. “The Story of Greek Peuple.”” By M. Tappan. 
Price, 65cents. Boston: hton, Mifflin & Co. 

“Pride and Prejudice.” ane Austen. Edited by J. W. Heer- 
mans. Price, 25 cents. bs Questions — Provincialism and 
Other American Problems.”’ By Josiah Royce. Price, $1.25. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The Dime Album.”” “The Combination Album.’’ New York: 
Christian Finance Association. 

“The. Two Hague Conferences.” By William I. Hull. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 

“American By Amos G. Warner. Price, $2.00,. New 
York: T. ¥. Crowell & Co. 

“Life a we of High School Boys.” By J. W. Jenks. New 


York: ¥.M.C.A 
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Educational Intelligence. 
an ef educational news to be inserted 

er this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To 
be available, these contributions should be 
short and comprehensive. Copy should be 
— not later than the fifteenth of the 
month. 


MEETINGS TO BE HBLD. 

November 13: New England Associa- 
tion. of School Superintendents, 
Latin, School hall, Boston, Mass. 

November 19, 20, 21: National Soci- 
ety for the Promotion of Industria! 
Education, Atlanta, Ga.; James P. 
Haney, secretary. 

November 26, 27, 28: Northeast Mis- 
souri Teachers’ Association, Huan- 
nibal. 

November 26, 27, 28: Northwest Mis- 
souri Teachers’ Association, Cam- 
eron. 

November 26, 27, 28: South Central 
Missouri Teachers’ Association, 
Rolla. 

November 26, 27, 28: Southwest Mis- 
souri Teachers’ Association. Ouape 
Girardeau. 

November 26, 27, 28: Southeast Mis- 
souri Teachers’ Association, 
Neosho. 


November 26, 27, 28: West Central 
Missouri Teachers’ Association, 
Higginsville. 

November 27, 28: The Central Asso 
ciation of Science and Mathemat- 
fics . Teachers; Englewood High 
school, Chicago. 

November 27, 28: Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association. 

December 21-24: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Anze- 
les; president, Duncan MacKin- 
non, San Diego. 

December 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 

December 29, 30: Idaho State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Boise; irvin B. 
Warner, president. 

December 29, 30, 31: Washington 
Bducational Association. Spokane. 

December 29-31: Wyoming State As- 
sociation, Laramie. 

December 29, 30, 31: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Kansas 
City; president. Howard A. Gass, 
Jefferson City; secretary, KE. M. 
Carter, Jefferson City. 

Deceniber 28, 29, 30. 31: Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association, Des Moines; 
F. E. Palmer, executive committee, 

February 23, 24: Department of Svu- 
— N. K. A., Chicago, 

1. 

April, 1909: Missouri Valley Teach- 
ers’ Association, California; presi- 
dent, A. S. Green, Richmond: sec- 
retary, William Steiner, James- 
town. 

June 29, 30. and July 1, 1909: Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation, Bethlehem, Pa.; Superin- 
tendent Charles §S, Foos, Read- 
ing, Pa., president. 


> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 

AUGUSTA. The new will and a 
half tax law takes effect as to is 
distribution January 1, 1909. Through 
the operation of this new law, passed 
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by the last state legislature, the 
state appropriation for public schools 
will be increased by approximately 
$200,000. This brings Maine’s total 
state appropriation for all school 
purposes well past the million-dollar 
mark. 


GARLAND. A _largely-attended 
convention of the West Penobs_ ot 
Teachers’ Association was held at 
this place October 12. 


HOULTON. The Northern and 
Southern Aroostook County Teach- 
ers’ Associations met here Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, October 22, 23, 
and 24. The attendance was by far 
the largest on record. In this, the 
richest agricultural county of New 
England, it was appropriate that 
special emphasis was laid upon agr!- 
cultural education. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


WORCESTER. The annual con- 
vention of the Worcester County 
Teachers’ Association took place Ne- 
vember 6. The principal speakers 
were William H. Maxwell, superin- 
tendent of schools in New York ci-y, 
and Thomas B. Fitzpatrick of Bo-- 
ton. Charles T. Woodbury of Fit b 
burg presided. Mr. Fitzpatrick spoke 
on “The Relation of the School to 
the Community,” during which he 
favored teachers’ annuities. The 
grammar school section was in 
charge of F. E. Corbin, Southbridge, 
and the speakers were A. K. Whit- 
comb, superintendent of schools in 
Lowell, and F. H. Bede, superintend- 
ent of schools in New Haven. ‘The 
high school section was in charge of 
Robert O. Small of Grafton, and the 
speakers were John G. Thompson, 
principal of the normal school, 
Fitchburg, and Herbert D. Lull, su- 


perintendent of schools, Newport, R. . 


1. The manual training section was 
presided over by Herbert J. Jones of 
Sandwich, and the speakers were 
Frederick L. Burnham. Cambridge, 
and Miss Mabel B. Soper, Wellesley. 
Election of officers resulted as fo- 
lows: President, Robert O. Sm11l, 
Grafton; 
Hull, Leominster; C. W. Haley, Mil- 
ford; E. L. Collins. Ath>l: seeretary, 
Miss Lucy R. Poland, Worcester; 
treasurer, A. Harry Wheeler, Wor. 
cester. 

SPRINGFIELD. The New Eng- 
land Association of Teachers of Eng 
lish will hold its annual meetine in 
the Technical High school buildin: 
Saturday, November 14. The ruail- 
roads are to special rates. 
George Browne, Cambridge, seere- 
tary. 

NEWTON. The city is to hive 
one of the finest manual training 
high school buildings in the world, 
and it has the best grounds abs:- 


’ Jutely of any school of its kind, oc- 


cupying as it does the famous Gov- 
ernor Claflin estate, the finest in the 
city, which was secured by the pev- 
sonal gifts of Frank A. Day, chair- 
man of the board of education and a 
few others who joined him in the 
purchase. Charles L. Kirshner of 
New Haven is to be the principal. 


BOSTON. The importance of 
teaching children their duties as citi- 
zens . was the topic of discussion at 
the Norfolk County Teachers’ Asso. 
ciation during their sixty-second an- 
nual convention held November 6. 


vice-presidents, John . 
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Miss Julia Richman, a district super- 
intendent of New York, told of some 
of the ways in which children of that 
city are being made to realize their 
obligations as citizens. She empha- 
sized the necessity of introdu ing 
the subject of civic duties earlier in 
the school curriculum. Resolutions 
had already been adopted calling for 
quality in work and _ protesting 
against the quantity whi-h isn w 
exacted of the children. Another 
resolution adopted expressed the 
concern of the teachers for the 
hygiene of the children. A third rec- 
ommended that the officers for the 
ensuing year investigate the Batavia 
plan of individual instruction and in- 
vite competent speakers to talk on 
these methods. They further urged 
the adoption of a provision for the 
pensioning of school teachers. The 
practice of presenting free pictures 
to members of class photograph com- 
mittees was condemned as an insidi- 
ous form of bribery. William Me- 
Andrew of New York addressed the 
high s-hool teachers on “The 
School's Type of Citizen.” An ad- 
dress on “The Task of the Schools in 
the South’ was delivered by DPre:i- 
dent S. C. Mitchell of the University 
of Carolina. These officers were 
elected: President, Edgar D. Varney 
of Milton: vice-presidents, G. PV, 
Hitchcock of Brookline. Les‘ie L. 
Cleveland of Quincy, John C. An- 
thony of Braintree; secretary, Ethel 
Rinn of Dedham; treasurer, Emerson 
Rice of Hyde Park. In the affer- 
noon Superintendent James H. Van 
Sickle of Baltimore spoke on “The 
Child, Already a Citizen,’ and James 
H. Canfield. librarian of Columbia 
University, spoke on “What Consti- 
tutes Adequate Preprration for Citi- 
zenship.”’ 

Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, dean of 
Simmons College, is on her annual 
educational lecture trip to the Pa- 
cifie coast. She is not only the most 
gifted woman on the American plat- 
form, but the public knows it the 
country over. 

Dr. Ephraim Hunt, now nearing the 
age of four-score years, is the oldest 
living former teacher of the English 
High school and the oldest living 
among those who have been head 
masters of the Girls’ High or of the 
Normal school. The graduates of 
these three schools who studied un- 
der Dr. Hunt are co-operating in a 
plan to give him a substantial gift on 
his eightieth bir,.hday anniversary. 
This will take the form of a_ purse 
and already more than $1.000 has 
been subscribed. Eugene B. Abbot 
of 165 Milk street is taking chiige of 
the fund. Dr. Hunt is intellectually 
unimpaired yet his physical condition 
is such as to render him incap ble of 
doing further professional work. 
Since leaving the Boston schools he 
has been superintendent in Port'and, 
Me., Newton, and Winchester. 

PEABODY. The seventy-ninth 
annual convention of the Essex 
County Teachers’ Association was 
held in this town November 6. Philip 
Emerson of Lynn presided. The 
program was principally made up of 
the following: “The Chi'd Already a 
Citizen,” by James H. Van Sic%le, 
superintendent of schools, Baltimore; 
“What Constitutes Vreparation for 


_ Citizenship.” by James H. Canfield, 


Columbia University; “The High 


School Citizenship,” by William Me- - 
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Andrew, principal of the Washing- 
ton Irving High school, New York; 
“How May Children be Made to 
Realize Their Obligations as Citi- 
zens?” by Miss Julia Rickman, dis- 
trict superintendent of schools, New 
York: “The Reality of Ideals,” by 
Miss Margaret Slattery, Lowell Nor- 
mal school; “The Task of the 
Schools,” by President 8. C. Mitchell, 
University of South Carolina. The 
following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Albert 
Robinson, Peabody; vice-president, 
Secretary C. F. Towne, Salem; 
treasurer, Ralph P. Ireland, Glouces- 
ter. 

NORTH ADAMS. 
mal school has a fifty per 
crease this year. 

ASHBURNHAM. H. 8. Cowell, 
twenty-six years principal of Cush- 
ing Academy, Ashburnham, is the 
longest in service of the New Eng- 
land principals. 

WEST NEWTON. George A, Wal- 
ton. ex-agent for the state board of 
education and well known through- 
out the state, died at his home No- 
vember 7. after an illness of four 
weeks. Mr. Walton was eighty-six 
years old. He is survived by thiee 
daughters, Mrs. J. R. Dunbar of 
Brookline. Dr. G. L. Walton of Bos- 
ton, and Miss M. Alice Walton, a pro- 
fessor at Wellesley College. He be- 
eame connected with the state board 
of education in 1878, and served as 
agent until a few years ago. He was 
for many years an active member of 
the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 
Club. 

FITCHBURG. At the last meeting 
of the school committee, the chair- 
man of the special committee to crn 
sider the resignation of -Superinterd- 
ent Edgerly made the following re- 
port :— 

“At the last meeting of the school 
board a special committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the resignation of 
Superintendent Edgerly. This com- 
mittee has met with him and his 
this report to make. We recommend 
that action on the resignation be de- 
layed till some future time. New ani 
important matters are coming up 
constantly, such as the industrial 
training department, and his services 
mean a great deal at this time, and 
we recommend that action on the 
resignation be delayed till some time 
in the future.” 

Without debate and with un-ni- 
mous approval, the report of the 
committee was accepted and its rec- 
ommendations adopted. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NORWICH. At the meeting of 
the special school commission Satur- 
day, October 24, in the office of Presi- 
dent Flavel S. Luther at Trinity Ccl- 
lege, Hartford, plans were formu- 
lated for the first of a series of pul- 
lic meetings, to discuss metheds of 
improvement in the existing school 
laws of the state to be held in this 
city. All of the arrangements, re- 
garding the time, place of meeting, 
and the program, were left to Repre- 
sentative Luther K. Zabriskie, t'e 
member of the special commission 
from this section. It is expected, 
however, that some prominent edu- 
cator, possibly outside of the state, 
will be secured to speak at this time, 
and that all of the commissioners 
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Dust Evil 


It has been provén beyund a shadow of doubt that many diseases of school 


e dusty condition of schoolroom floors. 


Dust carries the germs of disease. The constant change of classes and the ever 
moving feet of the pupils cause the dust to rise from the floor and circulate 
through the air. Proper ventilatiow aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 
so long as the floors remain dry and untreated the danger will still exist. 
Hygienic conditions and dustless sc 


hoolroom floors can be had at small cost. 


By treating floors three or four times a year with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


dust can be practically eliminated, Experience proves that Standard Floor 
Dressing reduces dust over eleven-tweilfths, sothat with dust abated and the 


contracting diseases are reduced propor- 


Standard Floor Dressing not only makes sanitary school- 
rooms, but also preserves the floors, Prevents them from 


tering and at the same time lessens the 
aretaking. 


Dressing is sold everywhere in barrels, 


half barrels, and in one gallon and five gallon cans. 
Not intended for household use. 


A Free Demonstration. 
We want to F ge the efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing at our own 
e will treatfree o° charge one schoolroom or corridor 


loor in any store or public building, just to show 
Dressing eliminates dust. Ask for particulars. 


Boards of Education, School Superintendents, Principals, 
and Teachers should write for information, testimonials 


“Dust and Its Dangers.” The health of 


your pupils may depend on your action. 
STANDARD OLL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedag: in America. It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own rs im 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
row ROSTON, MASS. 


will be present. President Luther 
will probably give a short address, 
and also several others in this part 
of the state, who have been promi- 
nently identified with educaticnal 
work. Upon his return from Hart- 
ford on Saturday, Mr. Zabriskie con- 
sulted with Superintendent Nathan 
L. Bishop of this city, and it was de- 
cided to hold a preliminary meeting 
on Wednesday evening, October 28, 
at 7.30 o’clock in the Broadway schoo] 
oftice, when local conditions were 
considered and plans made for the 
time, the place, and the character of 
the meeting later on. 

Charles H. Talcott and Everett P. 
Barnes are principals of the Central 
and Taftville night schools respec- 
tively, as last year. 

Nathan L. Bishop of Norwich and 
Henry T. Burr of Willimantic were 
members of the committee on pen- 
sions which reported at a_ recent 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. The report was a lengthy 
one favoring the pension fund. It 
called attention to the fact that the 
four normal schools in the state 
graduate yearly about 225 teachers 
where 450 are needed. Two reasons 
for this dearth of incoming teachers 
are touched upon, in the report, 
namely, the financial attractions of 


the business world, and the real lik- 
ing of some women for business pur- 
suits. Another contributing cause 
is the very general demand recently 
for teachers of thorough training. 
That any high school graduate, or 
any person however well educated, 
eannot teach school without special 
preparation and training with a 
short road into the business world, 
leads many young women to decide 
at once against teaching. The last 
and largest reason why many decide 
against teaching is the prevailing 
low rate of wage in the teaching pro- 
fession. That wages are low, the 
following statistics will illustrate: 
The average salary of all the women 
teachers of Connecticut for the year 
ending July 14, 1907 (the latest fic- 
ures attainable), was #47.38 per 
month. If’every teacher worked ten 
months this would make an average 
of $473.80 per year. But a large 
number work only nine months and 
receive an average of $426.42 per 
year. 


HARTFORD. The following cir- 
cular has been issued by the commit- 
tee of the State Grange on the sub- 
ject of teaching agriculture in the 
publie schools of the state:— 

(1) The widespread interest in this 
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ECONOMY and CONVENIENCE 


The Holden Adjustable Book Cover 


Made of the Famous Unfinished Leatherette Material, rendered 
Waterproof and Germproof as long as the cover is in use 


STRONGEST MATERIAL KNOWN! 


Sole owners of the secret formula. Gives additional strength to 
the books 


Easily and Quickly Adjusted 
ONLY 3 SIZES FOR ORDINARY 


NO “DEAD’’ STOCK TO ACCUMULATE 
One Price to All. Saving to the Teachers in Time, and Taxpayers in Money 


COVERS ALWAYS USEUL. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. c. novpen, 


subject manifest in every section of 
the country. 

(2) The economic and commercial 
value of acquaintance with a few 
simple principles underlying success- 
ful cultivation of the soil. 

(83) The intrinsic usefulness as a 
school exercise of observing and 
thinking about the common opera- 
tions of nature. 

(4) The lively interest of children 
when properly guided and taught the 
elementary truths of science. 

To the end that these suggestions 
may take definite form we recom- 
mend 

(a) The use of the pamphlet en- 
titled “Agriculture for the Public 
School: Soil,” published by the state 
board of education (School Document 
No. 14, 1907) as a basis for formal 
lessons by every teacher. 

(b) The introduction of the follow- 
ing books as readers: Burket, “Agri- 
culture for Beginners,” Keeffee, 
“Nature Studies on the Farm; Soil 
and Plants.” 

(c) Correspondence with the mem- 
bers of this committee and with the 
secretary of the state board of edu- 


cation. 


RHODB ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The school teach- 
ers of Rhode Island on November 5 
began their annual institute in In- 
fantry hall. Governor Higgins and 
President Faunce of Brown Univer- 
sity welcomed the visitors. Presi- 
dent E. Lyell Earle of the New York 
Froebel Normal school spoke on 
“The Right of a Child to His Proper 
Inheritance.” Other speakers were: 
Mrs. Charlotte M. Perkins of Nvw 
York, Professor Albion W. Small of 


EUROPE $250 


SELECT TWO MONTnS’ SUMMER TOUR 


Comprehensive op through British I-les, 

Be'gium, Holland, France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Austria, Turkey, Greece, and Italy. 

management. Shorter tours at 
$175. For particulars apply at once to the 


TEMPLE TOURS , Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
MENEELY &CO. BEI 
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the University of Chicago, State 
School Superintendent Henry C. Mor- 
rison of New Hampshire, Professor 
John M. Tyler of Amherst, and Dean 
Alexander M. Meiklejohn of Brown 
Yniversity. George H. Martin, sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts board of 
education, spoke before the institute 
at the second day’s session on “In- 
dustrial Education and the Public 
Schools.” Other speakers were 
Flora J. Cooke of Chicago, President 
George Emory Fellows of the Uni- 
versity of Maine, Professor William 
T. Foster of Bowdoin, Payson Smith, 
state superintendent of Maine 
schools, and Albert E. Winship, edi- 
tor of the Journal of Education. Ac- 
tion to improve the public schovl 
system in the state was taken at 
the closing meeting of the institute 
on Saturday. Resolutions were 
adopted calling for a state sup?rin- 
tendent of schools, a home for tru- 
ants and unruly children, a tenure of 
office law to protect teachers and of- 
ficials, and a minimum salary for 
teachers of $400. Other resolutions 
favored bigger playgrounds, manual 
training, and industrial educatio», 
and the investigation of vocational 
training. The institute adjourned 
after electing the following officers: 
President, Wendell A. Mowry, Cen- 
tral Falls; secretary. John F. Deer- 
ing, Arctic; assistant secretary, Kath- 
erine E. Taft. Providence; treasu-:er, 
Reuben FE. Randall, Providence. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. The annuai 
meeting of the college entrance ex- 
amination board was held at Colum- 
bie University at Columbia College 
November 7. President Butler of 
Columbia and Dean Hurlburt of Har- 
vard were re-elected chairman and 
vice-chairman respectively for the 
coming year. The following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted by the 
board :— 

“Resolved, that the members of 
the college entrance examination 
board, meeting in annual session, of- 
fer to President Bliot on the occasion 
of the announcement of his retire- 
ment from the distinguished post he 
Ss: so long adorned, an expression «f 
Sis: affectionate regard and esteem, 
as well as of their high appreciation 


of the inspiring leadership which has 
marked his entire career.” 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. The National 
Association of State Universities wiil 
hold its thirteenth annual meeting at 
Washington (the Shoreham) Novem- 
ber 16, 17. The officers of the asso- 
ciation are: President, Charles R. Van 
Hise, University of Wisconsin; vice- 
president, Thomas F. Kane, Univer- 
sity of Washington; vice-president 
(ex-officio), Hon. Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, United States commissioner 
of edueation; secretary-treasurer, 
George E. Fellows, University of 
Maine; executive committee, the 
above officers and Francis P. Ven- 
able, University of North Carolina: 
Oscar J. Craig, University of Mon- 
tana. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MISSOURI. 

ST. JOSEPH. Mrs. Jessie L. Gay- 
nor of St. Joseph is studying music 
for a year in Germany. She pro- 
poses to be a master as well as gen- 
ius in the creation of musical spe- 
cialties for little people. 

ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. Miss Florence Hol- 
brook of Forestville school has re- 
turned from a six-months’ study of 
Europe in and out of school. 


NEBRASKA. 


LINCOLN. At the meeting of the 
board of regents November 6, Chan- 
cellor E. Benjamin Andrews of the 
University of Nebraska and formerly 
president of Brown University, ten- 
dered his resignation, to take effect 
on January 1. The board voted to 
accept the resignation. The resigna- 
tion was not a great surprise. Sevy- 
eral months ago he tentatively re- 
signed because of ill health. 


IOWA. 

DES MOINES. Fraternities and 
sororities in the public schools at 
Iowa will be forbidden by law if 
State Superintendent John F. Riggs 
can influence the coming general as- 
sembly to enact such a statute. This 
recommendation will be made by the 
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state superintendent in his regular 
biennial report. He will limit his 
suggestion to public schools, but se 
sweeping is his argument that ifa 
law is enacted it probably will apply 
to all the state institutions. ‘The 
proposition likely will provoke a 
great deai of opposition, as the col- 
lege fraternities have several thou- 
sand members scattered throughout 
Iowa. Superintendent Riggs is him- 
self a fraternity man, having been a 
member of the Phi Delta Theta frz- 
ternity in college, but he now Is 
strongly opposed to fraternities in 
the public schools. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


record. He was thirty-five when he 
was called to his high post; he will 
have passed his seventy-fifth birth- 
day before the date fixed for his re- 
linquishing it. His work as an edu- 
eator and administrator, his services 
to the best and most progressive 
scholarship, and his mfluence in pub- 
lic affairs during that long peri d 
ean scarcely be estimated. 


“ANODYNES” FOR THE UNEM- 
PLOYED. 


With more than half a _ million 
able-bodied Englishmen out of work 
and clamoring for help, and with So- 
cialistic demands becoming every day 
more insistent and strenuous, the 
English government has devised a 
group of relief measures which the 
premier himself describes as mere'y 
“anodynes.” They include special 
inducements for entering the  mill- 
tary reserve, the hastening of certain 
public works, the beginning of cer- 
tain other public works which are 
admittedly not necessary, but meant 
merety to give work, and the increase 
of funds for direct poor relief. Al- 
together, the working out of these 
measures will cost about $15,000,000, 
yet they fall so far below what the 
Socialists called for that their dis- 
closure has weakened the govern- 
ment’s support in that quarter at the 
same time that it alarms conserva- 
tive sentiment with appalling visic ns 
of future demands upon the _ tax- 
payers. 


COLLEGE NOTES 


The number of students enrol'ed 
in Cornell University for the year 
ending September, 1908, was 4,465, 
of whom 3,784 were regularly en- 
rolled students during the academic 
year from September to June, and 
the rest attendants at the summer 
session and the winter school in agri- 
culture. This is an increase of 240 
over the enrollment for the preceding 
year and an increase of more than 
1,000 over the enrollment of four 
years ago, when the figures were 
8,423. A little more than half of 
these 3,784 regular students came 
from New York state. From Penn- 
sylvania came 322, New Jersey 190, 
Ohio 155, Illinois 108, and Massachu- 
setts 101, while 690 came from forty- 
five other states and territories of 
the United States (including Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippine 
Islands), and 148 from twenty-eight 
different foreign countries (including 
China 28, Cuba 14, Argentine Repub- 
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lic 14, Canada 12, India 11, Japan 11, 
Mexico 7, Brazil 7, Peru 6, England 4, 
Australia 8, Switzerland 3, etc.). The 
total number of students who have 
been enrolled in the university since 
it opened in 1868 is approximately 
26,000, and the number of degrees 
conferred during these forty years is 
10,475, more than three-fourths of 
which have been conferred by Presi- 
dent Schurman inthe last sixteen 
years. The number of degrees 
granted in June, 1908, was 715, of 
which 649 were first degrees and 
sixty-six advanced degrees. The 
number of members of the instruct- 
ing staff is given as 548, and exclud- 
ing the members of the staff of the 
Medical College in New York city, 
the faculty at Ithaca is found to be 
made up as follows: Seventy-five pro- 
fessors, sixty-four assistant profes- 
sors, six lecturers, 122 instructors, 
and 144 assistants. Twenty years 
ago there were thirty-three profes- 
sors, four associate professors, thir- 
teen assistant professors, forty-one 
instructors, and four assistants. 


Not content with influencing num- 
bers of young men and young women 
in graduate and undergraduate work, 
according to the regular catalogued 
courses, Brown University reaches 
out to those who wish to add to their 
attainments, to those who wish to 
obtain training in this or that sub- 
ject which they lacked. We give a 
short resume of this year’s courses: 
(1) A course in Greek art, by Profes- 
sor W. C. Poland, head of the art de- 
partment, will deal chiefly with the 
history of Greek art from the ear-iest 
epoch to the fifth century B. C. (2) 
A course in biological evolution, by 
Professor H. BE. Walter of the bivo- 
logical department, will present 
some of the more important princi- 
ples underlying modern biology. (8) 
“English Literature,” under Profes- 
sor H. B. Huntington, will deal with 
the poets of the Augustan age, the 
forerunners of Romanticism, aud 
with the significant social and po- 
litical conditions that mark the be- 
ginning of modern English literature. 
(4) A course in German under Pro- 
fessor A. C. Crowell of the depart- 
ment of German will take up the 
elements of German for those who 
wish to review the subject and for 
those who have an _ elementary 
knowledge of the language. (5) A 
course on the French revolution will 
he given by Professor W. H. Munro, 
covering not only the history of 
France from Louis XIV. to the fall 
of Napoleon I., but also the more im- 
portant history of other European 
nations during the same pericd. (6) 
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“The Kith and Kin of the English 
Language,” by Professor Allin- 
son, deals, as its name indicates, with 
the history and science of language. 
(7) A course iii voice culture, to be 
given by Professor Thomas Crosby, 
Jr., will be devoted to the principles 
of vocal culture and the considera- 
tion of the problems of breathing, 
tone production, and resonance. 
These courses are open to all who 
wish to enter as students or as visi- 
tors, and credit will be given to those 
planning to take a degree. In addi- 
tion to the above courses there have 
also been established two gymnastic 
classes, one for women and one for 
men. The first meets at the gymna- 
sium of the Women’s College under 
the instruction of Mrs. H. W. Paine, 
the physical director there; the sec- 
ond meets at the university gymna- 
sium under the leadership of Profes- 
sor F, W. Marvel, who has charge of 
the department of physical training. 


Registration for the autumn quar- 
ter of the University of Chicago 
shows an increase over the figures for 
last year of seventy-five. 

The Harper Memorial library fund 
of the University of Chicago has now 
reached a total of $166,000, and rep- 
resents about 1,600 subscribers. The 
authorities are making every effort 
to reach the $200,000 mark by Janu- 
ary 1 in order to realize the maxti- 
mum profit from John D. Rockefel- 
ler’s offer, which is, substantially, to 
give $3 for every $1 raised by the 
university before that date. 


To the student wishing to work his 
way through college, the University 
of Missouri offers many opportuni- 
ties. The post of student assistant 
in the various departments is sought 
by those capable of filling it. There 
are at present forty-two student as- 
sistants who receive yearly salaries 
of $150 approximately. There are 
others who hold positions as libra- 
rians, secretaries, and stenographers, 
at from $5 to $7 a week. The state 
farm affords employment in dairy re- 
search and other branches of agri- 
cultural study. The salary of there 
assistants is about the same as in 
other departments. 

The total registration at Yale is 
8,448, compared with 3.306 fcr last 
year. This is the largest registra- 
tion in the history of the university. 
Every one of the nine departments 
shows a gain except the college, 
where there is a falling off of forty, 
the total number of college students 
being 1,273. The largest gain is in 
the law school, where the  registra- 
tion is 428, as compared with 339 last 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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‘The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 80S"? 


York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 414 Bldg. Portland, Ore., 202 Swetland Bldg. 


isos Penn. Ave. Denver, 


Berkeley, Cai. 2142 Shattuck Ave. 


Chicago, 203'Michigan Avenue. Spokane, Wail, +» 618 Peyton Bigg. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 


FISHE 


AGENCY 


acing teachers 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Some New Books. 


Race and 


American Problems.........----...+++- Royce The Macmillan Co., N. Y. $1.25 

The Queens of Egypt.... Buttles & Co., ts —- 
Philosophy of Science. Bonne Faton & Mains, 2.10 
Botolph’s Town... Crawford L.C.Page&Co, ‘* 50 
~ King Arthur’s Stories from Mallory . Stevens & Allen Houghton Mif in Co., Boston .40 
Selections from the Works of John Ruskin..... Tinker [Ed.] 
Children’s Classics in form ......... ° 
Mertin Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1.50 
The Mongols in Russia ...... ; ‘") Curtin Little, Brown & Co., Boston 2.50 
Familiar Nursery Jingles. Betts F.A.Stokes& Co. N.Y. —— 
American Charities...... . Warner’ T. Y. Crowell & Co. ‘ 2.00 
With the Battle Fleet .. ... Mathews B. W. Huebsch, as 1.50 
| My Life.... - Outing. Ge., 200 
The Hague Gonferences.. inn & Co Boston —— 
Mediterranean Winter Brentano’ N.Y. =... 
Life Questions of High School Boys ........... Jenks Y. M.C.A. Press, ‘ — 


The Combination Album.... 


—— Christian Finance Assoc., “ — a 
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Educational Institutions. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


, BRIDGEWATER, 


the Principal, A.C Boypgex, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL Sc SCHOOL, Mass. 
or catalogues address 
@. Principal. 


HOOL, Mass, 
% miy. Especial attention is 
walled to the ow course of Household Arts. 
for catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 
h sexes. Department for the peda- 
technical training of teachers of 
commercial branches. For catal e 
J. AssuryY Principa 


year. The total number of profes- 
sors and other instructors is 42. 
The new academic department pam- 
phlet shows the continued slight in- 
crease in the elective system, 265 
courses being offered this year as 
against 259.last year. Of the whcle 
number offered last year, 212 weie 
taken by undergraduates, and the re- 
maining fifty-one were either omitted 
or taken exclusively by graduate stu- 
dents. 

The annual report of President 
Nicholas Murray Butler to the trus- 
tees of Columbia University notes 
that the graduate work of the de- 
partments included in the faculty of 
philosophy has grown by leaps ard 
bounds and it will be necessary, just 
as soon as funds are at hand, to ele-t 
and equip a building for the use of 
the professors and graduate students 
in the philosophical, philological. and 
literary departments.. The number of 
teachers at the university is 679, 
against 633 in 1907. Of these seventy- 
seven are in Barnard College and 1:8 
in Teachers College. The number of 
students is 4,342, a gain of 745. They 
are divided among the various 
schools as follows: Columbia Col- 
lege, 650; applied science, 618; law, 


244; medicine, 319; graduate, 977; 
architecture, 125; music, 31; summer 
session (1907), 1,395. 


Professor Horace M. Estabrook, a 
member of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Maine, died at his home in 
Orono as the result of injuries re- 
ceived by a fall. He was born it 
Linneus in 1819. In 1S76 he was 
graduated from the University of 
Maine, and in 1891 received the de- 
gree of M. A. from Bowdoin College. 
He served as principal in several 
high schools of the state, and was 
head of the state normal school at 
Gorham from 1883 to 1891. He was 
president of the Maine Pedagogicil 
Society from 1894’95. He had been 
professor of Engtish litecature at 
University of Maine since 1891. Pio- 
fessor Estabrook is survived by a 
wife and three children. 


As the result of the closest econ- 
omy and considerable curtailment, 
Atlanta University weathered = the 
financial stringency of last year and 
has just begun its fortieth year if 
eXistence without having added one 
dollar to the university’s debt. The 
second school year under the admin- 
istration of President Ware opens 
with every promise of being a “ban- 
ner year” in the history of the uni- 
versity. The fall term commenced 
September 30, with a very large at- 
tendance, giving an increase in num- 
bers in all departments. The now 
students as a whole show character 
and determination. 

At their annual meeting last June 
the board of trustees of Atlanta Un’- 
versity elected two new membeis, 
the Rey. George Lyman Paine of 
Boston and the Rev. Henry Slovne 
Coffin of New York city. Dr. (effin, 
who is pastor of the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian church. succeeds to 
the place on the board left vacant by 
the death of Rev. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, D. D. The Rev. George 1. 
Paine, a son of Robert Treat Paine, 
is a graduate of Harvard University 
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and rector of St. Mary’s Episcopal 
church of Dorchester. 

The Massachusetts Institute <¢ 
Technology has adopted a definite 
plan for five-year courses, which 
should not only serve the needs of 
those who wish to take the regular 
course with a larger proportion of 
general studies, but should allow the 
blending of two allied subjects from 
the beginning of the period cf in- 
struction. 

The final report on summer Dp'ay- 
grounds established by the Univer- 
sity of Missouri has been made by 
Dr. C. W. Hetherington, director of 
athletics, under whose direction 
this phase of university extension 
work has been conducted... The re- 
port shows thirteen play- 
grounds were established during the 
summer in twelve cities and towns 
of Missouri as follows: Two in St. 
Joseph and one each in Charleston 
Shelbina, Poplar’ Bluff, Columbia, 
Lexington, Butler, Lamar, Flat 
River, Mexico, Unionville, and Jop- 
lin. The theory of the summer 
playground is that under proper di- 
rection the children can be kept off 
the streets and interested in whole- 
some games. The report shows that 
the average cost cf the playgreund, 
including equipment and salary of 
director, for the summer was $5. 
Although they were supported by 
private subscription last summer it 
is proposed to have them supperied 
by the school boards as a permen nt 
part of the educational system 

Colorado College at  Co‘orado 
Springs, Col., dedicated on O tober 
30 a new residence hall, cc stinz $ 
OO. This makes the fifth dormitory 
of this rapidly-growing ins itution. 
which has just entered a class of 
197. The new hall splendidly 
equipped with comfortable quarte s 
for ninety young women, a dining- 
room seating 200, and recept). n 
rooms capable of serving the social 
needs of the entire student body and 
faculty. 

Dr. Florian Cajori, had’ ro’ewsr 
of mathematics in Colorado College. 
has again accepted the deanship of 
the engineering school of that insti- 
tution. Dr. Cajori resigned the 1 0- 
sition as dean of the engineering 
school some time ago in order to dv- 
vote himself more fully to researcit 
work and publication in his ¢hies n 
field. 


> 


The Magazines. 

“Panama and the Canal’ is t'e 
title of an article by Hugh CC. We'r 
in Putnam’s and the Reader for No- 
vember, in which, as the sub-tit!e in- 
dicates, special attention is pid t» 
the work of civilizing the isthmus, 
particularly the Canal zone. The 
writer made a trip to the spot whe e 
a population of 54,325 people is de- 
pendent on the American’ govern- 
ment for food, shelter, and clothing. 
and whose necessities, comfort, and 
recreation are catered to in the heart 
of a wilderness 2,000 miles from the 
base of supplies. Many half-tone 
pictures illustrate the article. 


HOW THE PHRASE STARTED. 
“Hurry up there!’ shouted Noah 
to the centipede. 
“Well, I’m just about all in,” re- 
marked the clever animal, making 
use of a play upon words.—Puck. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

The season at Keith’s theatre is be- 
coming notable for the large number 
of prominent theatrical and operatic 
stars that are heading the bills, Vir- 
ginia Harned and Zelie de Lussan be- 
ing followed by Thomas EK. Shea, the 
tragedian. Mr. Shea has been for 
years one of the most popular ac- 
tors appearing before the public. He 
will make his first vaudeville  per- 
formanees in Boston November 16 in 
n condensed version of “The Bells.’ 
‘the surrounding bill will be equilly 
strong, among the leading features 
being the Elinore sisters, than whom 
there are no better comediennes now 
on the stage. Rosina Casselii and 
her midget dogs are also on the b Il. 


A new feature will be “The Gains-} 


bore Girl,” a beautiful young woman 
with an act that is a decided novelty. 
Others are Barry and Wolford in a 
singing sketch: Chassino; the Zan- 
ettos, that remarkable troupe of jug- 
glers. The bill will also include Sam 
Williams in a pianologue, Maybelle 
Perkins, and the special Keith show 
of moving pictures, solos, and cur- 
rent events. 


BOSTON. 

Of the many successes of that bril- 
liant playwright, Henry Arthur 
Jones, hone have met with greater 
favor on this side of the water than 
“The Liars,’ which was first pro- 
duced in this country by Mr. Froh- 
man, with a company headed iy 
John Drew. It is one of those 
bright comedies with an endless 
chain of amusing situations that ap- 
peal to all classes, and at the same 
time teaches a lesson. All together 
it is one of the very best comedies of 
recent years, one in which the Bo-- 
ton Theatre Stock Company will b> 
seen to excellent advantage with Wil- 
son Melrose and Miss Eleanor Gor- 
don in the leading parts. 


> 


Shorthand ia Columbia University. 


The introduction of the Isaae Pit- 
man system of shorthand into the 
Christian Association of Columbia 
University (New York) is evidence 
of the spread of this system among 
the leading institutions of the coun- 
try. 


> 


—In the November National Maga- 
zine South Texas is described by 
Frank Putnam in a graphic and pic- 
turesque style, and there are many 
interesting facts and stories regard- 
ing the phenomenal growth and de- 
velopment of this fertile and re- 
sourceful state. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Two Scotechmen oceupiel the same 
building, one of them living on the 
lower floor, and the other upstairs. 
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DURIN the first half of 1908 we made these changes from one state to another; in 
every case by recommendation. IA, to Tenn. E. Theo. gs 4 Horne Lake to 

Cumberland Gap. Ky. to N. Y. C. F. McCarthy, St. Mary’s to Benson Mills. Mr. to NW. Y., 
Fred F. Locke, Kittery to Randolph. Mass. to VN, J. Elizabeth Seeber, Northampton to 
East Orange; to NV. Y. Alice 8S. Fordham, Wellesley to Greenport, Dora L. Johnson, North- 
ampton to Lakemont, Mildred H. Kent, South Hadley to Rockville Centre, Elizabeth Bliss, 
Northampton to Watertown, Edna Terry, Northampton to Whitehall,R. W. Crowell, Amherst 
to Yonkers; to Vt. Josephine B. Emerson, Northampton to Middlebury; to Pa. Elmer A, 
Pratt, Amherst to Meadville. Mion. to V, Y. Mabel Geib, Otsego to Lockport; to O. Gertrude 
Miller, Kalamazoo to Warren. MINN. to VY. Y.John B, Corcoran, Minneapolis to New Paltz 
normal. N. Y.to Mass. John Hart, Syracuse, and two others to Northampton; to Mont. 
Lillian Hull, Newark to Great Falls; to N./. Lucy A. Gardiner, Fayetteville to Matawan, 
Florence M. Ford Oneonta to Bloomfield; to 0. Harley A. Miner, Uneonta, and Mildred Hep- 
pell, Mohawk to Warren, Leonora Armstrorg, Rochester to Perry; to Pa. De Forest Brane, 
Cuba to Warren. Nova Scotia to N. Y. Jenny 1. Macleod, Wolfville to Lake Placid. 0. te 
Conn., Theodora Blakeslee, Delaware to Winsted; to VN. Y. Pearl Candee, Cincinnati to Lock- 
rt. Pa. to Me. Joseph L. Cora, Lewisburg to University of Maine; to NV. Y. Richard Fish, 
ilton to Waverly; to W. Va. Chester P. Higby, Lewisburg to Fairmount. VT. to WV. .¥, 
~~ M. Aitken, Woodstock to Luzerne. W. Va, to 0. Florence M. Ramsay, Sistersyille 
to Warren. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS + AUDITORIUM 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Families 


and FORE! G N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gevera- 
— for every departmen instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om of 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
V Cc A NCIES No use to specify We have them is large numbers, 

A from all parts of the ete = A in all kinds of schools 


and for all kinds of teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College President, from $40 a 
month to $5,000 a year Write now and get in line. Twenty-third Year Book free. 
Address THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. J. Albert, Manager, 378 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Ave 


Recommends college and norma! graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools. Advises parents about schools. wu. O. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department werk im 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penm- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For fur 
information,address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtain 
Positions. Send for circulars. ing 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne. 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idahe, 


Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
Manhattan Building. Drs Moinzs, Iowa, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyiston se 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


One evening the man on the first 0000eeee 00eeeee 
floor, hearing a commotion in the = 

hall. went out to see what the $ Winship We have uncqualed facilities for placing teachers ia 
trouble was, and found that his] every part of the country. 


friend had fallen down stairs. 
ye fa’ doon, Rob?” he asked. 

“Aye,” said Rob, “I fell doon, but 
I was comin’ doon whether or no.’— 
Everybody’s Magazine. 


“Did 


Teachers’ 
cnc 
Ag y 


29-A Beacom St. .. . Beeston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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School Superintendents 


THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC 
CLOCK and PROGRAM SYSTEM 
supplies uniform and correct time to all 
class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on 
any desired program. 


Send for ESTIMATES and BUL- 


LETIN 108. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR 
GENERATORS, ETC., for School, 
Laboratories, adopted by N. Y. Board 
of Education. See bulletin No. 106. 


Factory and works at Stamford,Conn, 


‘Engineering Specialty Company, Mfrs. 


143 Liberty Street, New York 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every teacher, 
preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that in- 
fluenced the passage of the most remarkable 
bill that ever passed any State Legislature— 
an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and 
imbecility. (Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


The Heart of Oak Books 


Edited by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON 


These books are not only manuals for learning to 
read, but helps to the cultivation of taste, to the 
healthy development of the imagination, and to the 
formation and invigoration of the best elements of 
character. For these purposes they are unexcelled. 
Theseries makes the strongest appeal to those whose 
ideals of the value of school reading are the highest. 


REVISED AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


I.—Rhymes, Jingles and Fables. 126 pages. 
25 cents. 


Il.--Fables and Nursery Tales. 176 pages. 35 
cents. 
Iil.—Fairy Tales, Stories and Poems. 185 pages. 
40 cents. 


IV.—Fairy Stories and Classic Tales of Adven- 
ture. 246 pages. 45 cents. 


V.—Masterpieces of Literature. 316 pages. 50 


cents. 

ViI.—Masterpieces of Literature. 374 pages. 55 
cents. 

VII.—Masterpieces of Literature. 38? pages. 60 
cents. 


STANDARD 


THE HYDE SERIES IN 
ENGLISH 


has won over all competitors in 
twenty-nine (29) state contests. 
It continues to be more widely used 
than any other language series in 
America. The Hyde Series has 
won a state contract every year for 
the past ten years, and in many 


years more than one. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY - - Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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